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T was a gloomy announcement that the Prime 
Minister made in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. Only a few major measures can be 

pushed through before the prorogation; the Education 
Bill and the Consumers’ Council Bill are to be dropped, 
and of course there will be nothing more heard for the 
present of the amendment of the Trade Disputes Act, or 
of the Factories or Land Valuation or Washington 
Hours Bills. So far as education is concerned, there is 
a hope that a new Bill to raise the school-leaving age 
will be carried in the autumn session, in time for the 
change to come into operation next April. It is only too 
plain that the Government had bitten off more than 
they could chew, and that a reform of parliamentary 
procedure is, as we argued last week, an urgent neces- 
sity. Mr. MacDonald has also given a hint about the 
possibility of a general election before Christmas. But 
the possibility, we should say, is a remote one. The 
Government have nothing to go to the country about, 
and neither Mr. Baldwin nor Mr. Lloyd George can be 
anxious to face the electors. The Conservative Party, 
indeed, is in a sorry mess, and looks like being in a 
sorrier still, now that its leaders and its would-be leaders 
are punching each other’s heads with the gloves off. 
* * * 

It is a long time since we have had such a spectacular 
fight, and such whole-hearted vituperation among the 
gentlemen of England. Mr. Baldwin, goaded to desper- 
ation by the attacks of the Press Lords, calls them and 
their disciples “* stinkers.”? He is repaid with interest in 
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their newspapers—labelled as a vulgar fellow, a stick-in- 
the-mud, a pinchbeck dictator, an anachronism, and a 
hopeless failure. Most respectable lookers-on at this 
combat will no doubt sympathise with Mr. Baldwin—at 
any rate, in his resistance to the impudence of Lord 
Rothermere, who has demanded that a prospective 
Prime Minister shall announce in advance ** the names 
of at least eight or ten of his most prominent colleagues 
in his next Ministry.’’ At the same time the Beaver- 
brook-Rothermere policy cuts some ice in the country, 
and we should not be surprised if it ended by ousting 
Mr. Baldwin from the leadership of his party. He has 
scored some points this week; but he is very far from 
having settled the question of the referendum and food 
taxes. Before very long the Conservative Party will 
have to make up its mind—and tell the world—whether 
it is or is not in favour of food taxes. We think that 
the answer will be in the affirmative. But whichever 
way the decision goes, it is likely to leave dissensions 
that will take years to heal. 





* * * 


The reception of the Simon Report by Indians of all 
communities, says the Simla correspondent of the 
Times, has been even worse than was expected. This 
flat statement is abundantly borne out by the cables 
from different centres. From end to end of the country 
there would appear to be not a word of Indian welcome, 
or even of partial approval, for the Commission’s pro- 
posals, to supplement the praise which they have 
received in England. Putting aside the hysterical 
outbursts of the extremists of all schools, and the 
intransigence of Pandit Motilal Nehru and the other 
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Congress leaders, both of which were foreseen, the 
Government has to reckon with the disappointment and 
hostility of the Moderates and Liberals, including the 
members of the Indian Central Committee and the 
provincial committees which co-operated with the 
Simon Commission. For the present at least, there is 
nothing to be heard from India except lamentations 
and curses, and the outlook for the Round Table Con- 
ference in London is dark. The incidents of the week 
in India have been exceedingly grave. In Bombay, 
The 
at which 
Motilal Nehru was to review the Swaraj volunteers. 


Sunday, June 22nd, was a day of calamity. 
authorities had banned a demonstration 
The order was defied, and as a consequence the police 
made baton charges upon the crowd which resulted in 
The strain on the 
police was intolerable, and they were provoked to 
extreme measures, which have caused misgiving among 


many hundreds of hospital cases. 


all classes. Some reassuring move by the Viceroy is 
now imperative. 
* * * 

The Government have at last announced their policy 
for East Africa in two documents, one on Closer Union 
and the other on the principles of Native Policy. The 
administrative change which has been decided upon 
adopts the chief proposal of the Hilton Young Com- 
mission. There is to be a High Commissioner for the 
three territories—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika— 
He will be Chief Adviser on 
native policy to the Secretary of State, and he will 


with two main functions. 


also administer and legislate upon certain ‘* trans- 
ferred *’ economic services. In this second part of his 
work, he is to be assisted by a Council which, by virtue 
of an old statute, must be legislative. In the Kenya 
Legislative Council the official majority is to be retained 
and an additional member nominated to represent 
Africans. These proposals are to be put before a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament, for con- 
sideration and in order that the views of those specially 
interested may be expressed. We hope that this pro- 
policy of the Government will be fully 
supported by the Opposition parties. The document on 
Native Policy, based upon the Kenya White Paper of 
1923, which stated that ** the interests of the African 
natives must be paramount,’’ gives detailed provisions 
as to land and labour, altogether admirable in their 


gressive 


precision. The settlers in Kenya, presided over by Lord 
Delamere, have already telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State to say that the Government’s policy is ** un- 
acceptable ’’-—which cannot be regarded as surprising. 
* * * 
look, the 
suspension of the constitution in Malta will be approved 
section of the British people—including the 


However retrograde a step it may 


by every 


Roman Catholics. The absurd pretensions of the 
Vatican have made any other course of action 
impossible. Unfortunately, there is at present no 


indication that the Holy See realises the error of its 
ways. The original trouble in Malta was due to the 
Vatican’s attempt to interfere with that liberty of the 
subject which is the keystone of British rule in every 
part of the world. But even this interference fades into 


ene nena 


insignificance by comparison with its latest fiat that 
there can be no compromise and no agreement in Malta 
so long as Lord Strickland remains Prime Minister of 
the colony. Lord Strickland may or may not be the 
most desirable person for that post, but the question of 
his qualifications has less than nothing to do with the 
Vatican. From the beginning its attitude has been 
based on a totally false assumption. Its presentation 
of its own case has been Machiavellian in its duplicity, 
it has treated the tact and courtesy of the British 
Government as a sign of weakness and is now probably 
astonished at the resentment its conduct has provoked, 
Lord Passfield on Wednesday gave an explicit assurance 
that he means to stand firm, and we trust that before 
long the Vatican may see the hopelessness of its 
pretensions. 


* * * 


A great deal of nonsense has been talked in the 
Continental press about Count Bethlen and his recent 
visit to London. The Hungarian Prime Minister came 
to England, as everyone knows, in connection with the 
raising of a loan. Official hospitality was given him by 
the British Government, as is usual and proper in such 
cases. But the suspicions of the politicians and 
diplomats in Europe have been stirred up—and inten- 
sified by certain foolish articles in the English press 
boosting Count Bethlen—and the result has been a crop 
of sinister rumours about a rapprochement between the 
Labour Government here and the Magyar oligarchy. 
All this is absurd. Is it credible that Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Henderson should assist Count Bethlen to 
revise the Treaty of Trianon, or to promote Fascism in 
the Succession States, or—crowning fatuity—to place 
the Duke of Gloucester on the throne of Hungary? The 
Labour Party is not going to pick a quarrel with Count 
Bethlen. But it is entirely out of sympathy with his 
tyrannical regime, and the Hungarian democrats can 
rest assured that there was no political significance 
whatever in his visit to this country. 


* * * 


The parliamentary crisis in Egypt has been ended by 
the formation of a Ministry under Ismail Sidky Pasha. 
He has a high reputation as an economist and, if his 
position were normal, could be relied on to serve the 
country well. But his position is, of course, abnormal, 
since he holds office only at the King’s command, so to 
say, and in the face of an overwhelming Waldist 
majority in the Chamber. Parliament has been pro- 
rogued for a month, under powers allowed to the King 
by the constitution, and when the month is up the 
summer recess will have begun. The clash between the 
Government and the Wafd may, therefore, be post- 
What either side will do in the 
interval we do not know; but we may presume that 


poned till the autumn. 


preparations will be made for the fray. There has been 
a good deal of criticism of Nahas Pasha for not letting 
sleeping dogs lie and getting on with his job, and it is 
possible that the new Government will manage 1 
maintain itself for a little while. But it is extremely 
unlikely that an unconstitutional regime will last for 
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long. There has been some talk in Cairo about British 
responsibility for what has happened. This is rubbish. 
* * * 

The Lords on Tuesday decided to insist on the two 
principal amendments which they previously inserted in 
the Coal Bill, despite the Commons’ disagreement. 
They again deleted the district levy, and they again 
inserted, in a slightly changed form, the permission to 
introduce a ‘* spread-over ”’ system of working on the 
pasis of a ninety hours’ fortnight instead of a forty-five 
hours’ week. As Mr. Graham declared, when these points 
were discussed in the Commons, that the Government 
would oppose the Lords’ alterations to the bitter end, a 
serious situation seems to have arisen. If the Lords 
cannot be made to give way, the Government will have 
either to accept the amendments, or to lose the Bill— 
for the present at least. Before deciding what to do, 
Mr. MacDonald will have to confer with the Miners’ 
Federation, which has taken up a strongly hostile attitude 
to the ‘‘ spread-over *’ system. It seems hardly likely 
that the Federation will agree to give the point away, 
as it is doubtful if there would be any real reduction in 
hours at all should it be accepted. The district levy is 
far less important. Some of the colliery owners want 
it, while others do not. Perhaps a possible bargain 
with the Lords will be to give up the district levy while 
insisting that the ‘* spread-over ’’ system shall not be 
introduced. Failing this, the stage appears to be set 
for a battle between the Lords and the Government, 
which cannot accept with equanimity the destruction of 
a Bill that has consumed the largest part of parlia- 
mentary time since it came to office. 

* * * 

Two more big schemes of so-called rationalisation 
have been announced this week. The first concerns the 
fine cotton spinning trade in Lancashire. It is there 
proposed to introduce a scheme for the restriction of 
output, based on the quota system, with the idea both 
of limiting total production to remunerative market 
demand and of concentrating, in some degree, upon 
full-time running at the best equipped mills. This plan 
is still only in draft ; but it seems to stand a good chance 
of acceptance. Fine cotton spinning remained 
prosperous long after the spinners of the coarser 
counts had got into serious difficulties; but the fine 
cotton spinners are now also suffering from a 
redundance of productive capacity, and are therefore 
impelled to take measures for their common protection. 
The other big scheme announced this week is in the 
grocery trade, which has been feeling the effects of 
reduced demand due to the slump. It consists essen- 
tially of a fusion of the International Stores, on the one 
hand, and the group of businesses controlled by the 
Unilever combine on the other. Its effect will be to 
fuse International Stores, Maypole, Lipton, Meadow 
Dairies, Home and Colonial and several other chain 
businesses into a single combine. It is almost the first 
large-scale instance of an attempt to apply rationalisa- 
tion in the retail distributive trades. It will therefore 
be watched with considerable interest by all who believe 
that there are real and substantial opportunities for 
€conomy in the marketing and distributive, as well as 
in the productive, processes. 


All this week the struggle over miners’ hours has 
continued at Geneva. The Commission dealing with 
this matter began by rejecting every one of the pro- 
posals put before it. If matters had been left there, it 
would have had nothing to report to the full Conference, 
and a ridiculous situation would have arisen. Accord- 
ingly, the matter was reopened, and the Commission 
finally agreed to recommend the German Government’s 
proposal of a shift of 72 hours from bank to bank, with 
a further reduction to 7} in three years’ time. This, 
however, did not suit the employers, who withdrew 
from the Commission in protest against the question 
being reopened after the previous votes. The employers 
apparently mean to attend the full Conference, when 
the vote is reported to it, and to pursue their protest 
there; but it is to be hoped that, if nothing better can 
be secured at present, the German proposal will be 
adopted. It is even more important that some 
beginning should be made with the international regula- 
tion of miners’ conditions than that any particular form 
of regulation should be adopted. If a Convention is 
once made, it will be possible to improve it later. The 
first step is by far the hardest to take. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Irish Free State 
Minister for Justice has, by advice of the Irish Board 
of Censors, revoked the prohibition orders made against 
certain English Sunday newspapers, on condition that 
they will not in future allot an undue proportion of 
their space to matter relating to crime. The action of 
the Minister has by some people here been regarded as 
a triumph for censorship, instead of as a sensible use of 
dangerous power. To another section, which some- 
times forgets that saints are canonised rather for 
resisting evil than for fleeing from it, and desires almost 
complete prohibition of English journals, it appears a 
shameful surrender of principle. Yet another section— 
a small one—has been moved to declare that the real 
purpose of the Board of Censors is to suppress all 
advocacy or discussion of birth-control. It would be 
more accurate to say that this is one of the purposes of 


the Board. The ideal of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland is, naturally, an island entirely Catholic. 


The ideal of the Gaelic Irishman is, equally naturally, 
a united and Gaelic-speaking Ireland. The realisa- 
tion of these ideals is being made easy for both 
by the practice of birth-control among the Protestant 
inhabitants of the island. Slowly but steadily, 
in the South and even in Ulster, farms formerly 
held by Protestants are being vacated for want 
of heirs, and Protestant churches being closed for want 
of worshippers. Admittedly these changes had 
begun long before a censorship was thought of, and its 
existence may not further them. But the great 
majority of the citizens of the Irish Free State believe 
it will, and they will continue to support their Board of 
Censors in its attitude toward birth-control. An 
agricultural paper noted last week that the Ulster white 
pig has been bred too soft for the needs of the pork- 
market, and is being displaced by the hardier Southern 
Irish hairy variety. It is chastening to observe the laws 
of nature operating impartially on both pigs and men. 
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THE SIMON PROPOSALS 


HE first volume of the Simon Report had pre- 
pared us for a programme of reforms in India 
covering a wide field and worked out with 

infinite care. That we have undoubtedly got in the 
second volume which has appeared this week. But 
those who read between the lines of Part I. were 
prepared also for caution in the proposals of Part II. 
And caution there is. The Simon Constitution makes 
no pretence of offering anything that could be called 
Dominion Status. It is a nicely balanced compromise 
between democracy and autocracy, in which autocracy 
predominates. It will, of course, be rejected with 
contempt and fury by the whole Left wing of 
nationalism. But it will also be found unacceptable, 
we may be sure, to the great body of moderate and 
liberal opinion in India, on whose conciliation and co- 
operation we must depend for a peaceful settlement of 
the problem. 

The Commission starts out with two sound principles. 
The first is that the new constitution must not be 
framed on rigid lines. It must be flexible, allowing for 
natural growth and diversity, ‘* containing within itself 
provision for its own development,”’ and the stages of 
that development must not be prescribed in a fixed 
time-table. The second principle is that the basis of 
the constitution must be federal. India is not one but 
many, and ultimate unity must be achieved through a 
federation in which the provinces of British India and 
the autonomous Indian States can maintain each its 
own separate interests while collaborating in those that 
are common to all. The Indian States cannot, of 
course, be hustled holus-bolus into such a scheme; their 
entry would, it is conceived, be voluntary and it would 
be gradual—though gradualness need not mean an 
inordinately long delay. For the moment the Com- 
missioners suggest the creation of a ‘* Council for 
Greater India,’® composed of thirty members of whom 
ten would be representatives of the States, to consult 
on matters of common concern. This, it is hoped, 
would make a beginning in the process which would 
presently lead to an All-India federation. 

But the question of immediate urgency is, of course, 
that of British India. The reforms proposed for the 
provinces are substantial. The franchise is to be 
extended, so that the electorate will be treble its present 
numbers, and will include twenty per cent. of the adult 
population. The membership of the Councils is to be 
enlarged to 200 or 250, and their life is to be five years. 
Whether there should be second chambers is a moot 
point. Communal representation, regrettable as it may 
be, must continue for the present, until Hindus and 
Mohammedans can learn to bury the hatchet. But 
more important than all this is the proposal to abolish 
dyarchy and establish responsible government in each 
of the provinces. (An exception is made in the case of 
Burma, which the Commission rightly decides should 
be separated from India. The Burmese constitution is 
left for further discussion, but it appears that some 
modified form of Crown Colony government is contem- 
plated. A constitutional advance is also proposed for 
the North-West Frontier Province, but this would stop 
a good way short of responsible government.) The 
more timorous critics are already shaking their heads 
over the prospect of transferring ‘* Law and Order ’’— 


— 


that is to say, the control of the police—to Indian 
Ministers. But as Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
argue, to withhold this would make it mere humbug ty 
pretend that dyarchy was abolished. Moreover, the 
provincial Governor will retain in his own hands very 
considerable safeguards against trouble. He will be 
able, in fact, in any emergency to override his Ministers 
if he judges it necessary for the ‘* safety and tranquillity 
of the province.’’ This power, we should think, js 
ample, and a great many Indians will consider it too 
ample. It was, however, approved in the Report of the 
Indian Central Committee, consisting of Sir Sankaran 
Nair and the other representative men who were 
appointed by the Council of State in 1928 to draw up 


their own scheme independently of the Simon Com. 
mission. 


So far, so good. There is undeniably a big advance 
of self-government in the proposals for the provinces, 
where, again undeniably, Indian statesmen and 
administrators must, in any scheme, find their most 
important work. But the problem of the centre js 
dealt with in a very different way. Certain changes are 
recommended, notably an enlargement of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly (in future to be called the Federal 
Assembly) from 145 to between 250 and 180, and a 
method of indirect election by the Provincial Councils, 
Both these proposals are good. But what of the 
momentous question of powers? Here, save in one 
comparatively small matter, there is to be no change. 
Sir Walter Layton, in his very able report on Indian 
finances (which is embodied in the main Report of the 
Commission), argues for the raising centrally of 
additional revenues and their allocation to the 
provinces. The Commission lays it down that the 
l’ederal Assembly shall have the function of imposing 
the necessary taxes and collecting them on behalf of 
the provinces, and that in this matter it shall enjoy a 
certain freedom from interference—that is to say, in the 
event of the Federal Assembly’s rejecting any such 
project of taxation, the Governor-General should have 
no right to overrule its rejection. But this is clearly a 
bagatelle. For the rest things are to remain as they 
are. In a word, there is to be no responsible govern 
ment at Delhi. Here is the fundamental weakness that 
vitiates the whole elaborately drawn scheme. 

Why have the Commission shown this extreme 
caution? Their argument on the point is singularly 
unenlightening. They begin with an emphatic state- 
ment that ‘‘ dyarchy at the Centre, or any system of 
divided responsibility resembling dyarchy, is quite 
impossible.” They go on to recapitulate the defects of 
dyarchy in the provinces, and declare that it would be 
an astonishing policy to abandon it there and introduce 
it at the centre. As to that, we should say that it 
might be astonishing and yet in all the circumstances 
expedient. Why should a paradox wreck a constitu 
tion? And we frankly do not understand why 4 
dyarchy in the Central Executive would “ not only 
weaken the Government, but would put the Viceroy 12 
a situation so embarrassing as to be almost intoler 
able.”? He might, we are told, ‘* constantly find that 
he had to choose between two sets of advisers all o 
whom were his colleagues, and that while the ultimate 
policy to be announced was in accordance with his 
judgment, the constitution permitted some members of 
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his own Government to dissociate themselves from his 
decision.”’ This impossibility of dividing responsibility, 
these embarrassments of the Viceroy, seem to us to be 
chimeras of the imagination—or else pretexts to cover 
a profound distrust of Indian aspirations and Indian 
capacities. 

Nobody, of course, expected the grant of Dominion 
Status; that under present conditions would clearly be 
an impossibility. But a measure of responsible govern- 
ment, with certain definite limitations, is another 
matter. If any Indians chose to think of it as 
‘ Dominion Status with reservations,’’ there would 
surely be no harm, provided the reservations were 
adequate. Are not the reservations accepted by Sir 
Sankaran Nair and his colleagues on the Indian Central 
Committee adequate? They agree that the Army, and 
relations with foreign Powers and Indian States, should 
be entirely in the hands of the Viceroy, and further 
that the Legislature should not be competent, without 
his express sanction, to deal with any measures affect- 
ing the public debt or revenue, or the religious rights or 
usages of any class of British subjects in India, or to 
interfere with the provincial governments, or to repeal 
or amend any act or ordinance of the Governor-General. 
The field in which responsible government would be 


exercised, therefore, would comprise customs and 
taxation, communications, justice, commerce and 
labour, irrigation, and various minor subjects. We do 


not foresee any serious danger in such a division, 
and we believe with the Indian Central Committee that 
it * could be worked with reasonable success, given 
acertain amount of goodwill on both sides.’’ No doubt 
it would be a pis aller, but that in the present state of 
India any constitution is bound to be. 

We have no desire to exaggerate the gravity of the 
situation. But it is madness to make light of it. 
Nationalism in India to-day is a powerful force, as it is 
elsewhere, and it may become to-morrow an exceed- 
ingly dangerous force, as it has elsewhere. We may 
disregard, or suppress, its more violent manifestations ; 
but we certainly cannot afford to do that unless we are 
prepared to make generous concessions to its more 
moderate claims. That of course the Simon Com- 
mission, like all sensible men, can see and admit. What 
they do not appear to see is the difference between 
generosity in British eyes and in Indian eyes. The vast 
majority of articulate opinion in India demands a 
measure of responsible government at the Centre, and 
will not be satisfied with less. To concede that may 
involve taking risks. Risks of what? Of mistakes due 
to inexperience—-yes; of inefficient administration at 
this point or that—yes. But not, we believe, whilst 
the safeguards that must be maintained are main- 
tained, of mistakes that cannot be rectified, of violent 
conflict or the breakdown of the machinery of govern- 
ment. These indeed are precisely the risks that will 
attach to timidity or niggardliness on our part. 

The choice before us then, as we see it, is this. 
Either we must propound a new constitution which the 
reasonable elements in the body of Indian nationalism 
will accept, or we must prepare to control the country 
mn the teeth of active as well as passive opposition. 
Sooner or later this will lead to the breakdown of 
peaceful government and the rule of the sword. Who 
can contemplate that with equanimity ? And which of 
us, Britain or India, would have to give way in the 
end? But if it is to be the other choice, then the facts 
—including psychological facts—must be faced, and no 
stone must be left unturned to make the Round Table 
Conference a reality. That means a conference in 
which the report of the Simon Commission will indeed 
be treated with all the respect that it deserves, but will 
hot be put on the table as our last word to India. 


WHO ARE THE UNEMPLOYED? 


[ is roughly true to say of our unemployment problem, 
as schoolboys say of Gaul, that it is divided into three 
parts. Of the total number who are unemployed to- 

day about one-third are victims of the present general world 

depression, another third make up the so-called ‘ reserve 
army *’ of industry—the inevitable residue of our present 
system of economic organisation—and the remaining third 
have to be accounted for by other causes. Even if our 
economic system were working adequately, according to 
accepted post-war standards of adequacy, we should 
probably have about two-thirds of the amount of unemploy- 
ment we are actually experiencing at the present time. This 
is a fact always to be borne in mind by anyone who desires 
to see the problem in its right proportions. The really serious 
factcr in unemployment consists not in the third due to the 
world slump and not in the third who make up the 


** reserve of labour,’’? but in the third who have to be~ 


explained in other ways. 


This does not mean, of course, that the two-thirds are 
unimportant. It is always a vital matter, by making trans- 
ference from job to job easier, by decasualisation, by the 
reduction of seasonal variations in the demand for labour, 
by the elimination of blind-alley occupations, and by similar 
well-known methods more honoured by neglect than by 
observance, to reduce the friction of the industrial process, 


‘ 


and so reduce the necessary dimensions of the labour © 


reserve. It is a vital matter, also, by better organisation of 
the world’s economic affairs, to diminish the violence of 
booms and slumps, and to give greater practical recognition 
to the interdependence of the countries of the world in 
things which affect their economic prosperity. It is no less 
necessary, if we cannot prevent large fluctuations in the 
demand for labour owing to world causes, to adopt at home 
pclicies which will at least mitigate the hardships incidental 
to general depression of trade. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the one-third of 
unemployment that is due neither to world depression nor to 
the friction of the labour market is a more serious problem 
than the other two-thirds together. If world trade slumps 
to-day it is likely to boom to-morrow, or the day after, and 
to bring those whom it has thrown idle back into work. If 
casual, seasonal and blind-alley jobs, and the loss of wages 
in shifting from one employer to another, are serious evils, 
they are at least familiar evils with which we have for many 
years been trying to deal; and, if we have not done much to 
make them better, we can at least say that they are not 
getting worse. 

The remaining third of our present unemployment stands 
on a different footing; for it arises from a dislocation of 
industry that is relatively new, the product of causes neither 
temporary nor stationary, and still tending to get worse. It 
arises from a redundancy of labour, in certain of our great 
industries, in relation not only to the present economic 
demand for their goods, but even to any demand that can 
reasonably be expected after world trade has revived. This 
unemployment was with us before the present world 
depressicn set in; and there is, unfortunately, every reason 
to fear that it will be with us in greater measure even when 
that depression has passed away. Here lies the real root of 
the problem ; beside this the other parts of it are relatively 
easy and even unimportant. 

It is necessary to stress this point just now because 
attention has of late naturally been concentrated chiefly on 
the increase in the volume of unemployment during the last 
few months. This increase is admittedly serious; but it 
is not nearly so serious as some people seem to imagine. In 
comparison with either Germany or the United States, we 
have so far got off lightly in terms of the effects of the 
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world slump on the numbers employed in industry. Far 
more people have been thrown out of work by the slump in 
Germany and in America than in Great Britain; and this 
fact is the more remarkable because we have been hit 
simultaneously, in a higher degree than either of these 
countries, by the fall in the price of silver and by the 
disturbed political conditions in both India and China. 
Even if the number of the unemployed does rise this 
autumn beyond the two million mark, that will really be no 
reason for getting any more alarmed about our situation 
than we ought to have been before the world crisis had set 
in at all. 

For there is no ground for supposing, unless conditions 
change radically, that the third of our unemployed who fall 
into the last of the three groups described above will ever 
get back to work at all, or at least that they will get back 
save at the end of a long period of years given over to a 
highly painful process of uncontrolled and planless read- 
justment of our industrial balance. The workers who make 
up this group fall, roughly, into two classes—those who have 
been chronically unemployed, or under-employed, for years 
past, and those who, belonging to trades overstocked with 
labour, have been intermittently employed. The first class 
consists of individuals who are definitely ‘* surplus ”’ to the 
needs of the trades to which they belong; the second cannot 
be identified as individuals, but only as a proportion of 
the whole body cf workers competing for employment in a 
particular trade or service. Both classes constitute a 
permanent problem which it is far more important to tackle 
than it is to do more than relieve the immediate necessities 
of the temporary victims of the world slump. 

We are, cf course, drawing these lines more definitely 
than they can be drawn with strict truth. But broadly the 
contrast holds good, and an understanding of it is essential 
to a right handling of the problem. Doles, or even in certain 
cases organised short time, may be the right way of dealing 
with temporary unemployment; they cannot be the right 
way of dealing with a problem essentially permanent in its 
nature. 

This intractable body of unemployment may be further 
divided thus: The larger part of it is due to the loss of 
certain world markets, or to their failure to expand at an 
adequate rate. The shrinkage of employment in Lancashire 
is the most obvious example cf this type of unemployment. 
A further part, the smaller at present but certain to grow 
rapidly in the near future, is the result of rationalisation in 
the widest sense, including all changes that have either 
caused a given amount of labour to go further than before, 
or imposed concerted restriction of output as a means of 
maintaining profits and prices. It may be that in the end 
the saving of labour will result in so great an expansion of 
demand as to reabsorb all those who are being displaced ; 
but clearly, any tendency in this direction is counteracted 
if concerted restriction of output is widely employed as a 
means of maintaining prices. And it seems clear that this 
form of restriction is on the increase, and likely to be an 
outstanding feature of the further developments of ration- 
alisation that are now in the air. 

In essence, the problem of the permanent “ surplus ”’ of 
labour in certain trades is evidently one that must be solved, 
if at all, largely by some form of industrial transference. 
Unless we are to reach the ludicrous conclusion that, after 
all, general over-production is possible in the midst of a 
widespread lack of goods and services, there must be work 
available somewhere, if we can but sort out men and capital 
resources in the right proportions among different kinds of 
productive effort. This sorting process, however, cannot be 
merely a matter of transferring labour; for labour can be 
transferred only when there are already in existence jobs 
to which it can go. We can then, by the right organisation, 


aid and speed up the transference ; but transference without 
simultanecus creation of jobs is, as successive Governments 
have found, a futile policy. 

Herein lies the case for a definite effort by the State to 
stimulate the provision of useful work, or to provide such 
work itself if that is the only way. It is not, however, 
suggested that the State need set out to find work for 
everyone. It cannot, for example, be expected to provide 
work for all the victims of the present temporary depression, 
or even to consider doing so until it has dealt with the more 
serious problem of the chronically unemployed. Among 
these there are some for whom adequate pensions, or com- 
pensation for displacement as a result of measures of 
rationalisation, may be more suitable than alternative 
employment. This applies especially to older workers who 
are not readily adaptable to fresh jobs. But there remains 
a quite large encugh body of workers in the prime of life 
whose industrial efficiency is deteriorating week by week 
because they have neither experience nor prospect of regular 
work at any trade of their own. 

It is above all to this aspect of the problem that we hope 
the Government and its new team of Civil Service advisers 
will new direct their attention. We have restated the 
problem for their consideration in these terms because there 
is a danger, unless the distinction between different types of 
unemployment is borne in mind, that either wrong, because 
indiscriminate, methods will be adopted, or the entire 
problem given up as insoluble because the whole bedy of the 
unemployed seems tco big a mass to be tackled at all. To 
find work for anything like a million and three-quarters of 
people is clearly out of the question. Why not begin with 
a more modest, but determined, attempt to provide employ- 
ment for a fraction cf a third of that number? 


THE FATE OF MIDDLE PARTIES 


Paris: June 23. 

r NHE perplexities of the French Radical Party have 
much more than a local interest; they serve to 
illustrate the difficulties that are necessarily en- 

countered by all parties which profess to stand for progress 
but which nevertheless draw limiting lines beyond which still 
more progressive parties do not scruple to work. It is 
becoming increasingly hard for mildly advanced parties to 
live. The frankly Conservative Party will always have a con- 
siderable clienttéle. The frankly subversive party will always 
have a considerable clientéle. But the party which stands 
between these two, counselling reform but also counselling 
caution, is bound to have a bad time sooner or later. It 
exists on sufferance ; its glory has departed. 

In Great Britain to-day it is the turn of the Liberal Party 
to be crushed between the upper and the nether millstones. 
To-morrow it may well be the turn of the Labour Party to 
be crushed between the Reactionaries and the Progressives. 
When I was a boy in England Liberalism represented the 
extreme of practical politics; though there was growing up 
on its Left a new organisation—or organisations. Liberalism 
was then in its heyday, because there was no serious 
challenge on the Left. But gradually, and in the end 
suddenly, the organisations on the Left became a formidable 
party, and there seemed to be little place for an ambiguous 
Liberalism. Either one is by temper conservative or one 1s 
progressive. Very few people are really interested in an 
equivocal middle position. Gilbert meant his rhymes to be 
read in another sense, but they may properly be applied to 
our present purpose : 


For every little boy or gal 
That’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 
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The designation of Conservative remains unchanged; and 
though parties may give themselves what names they please, 
it will always be an etymologically correct designation. But 
those who are not Conservatives find their appellation 
constantly changing. Yesterday Liberalism was the opposite 
of Conservatism; to-day Labourism is the opposite of 
Conservatism ; to-morrow some other nomenclature may be 
adopted by the anti-Conservatives. It is always on the 
Left that the evolution of parties takes place. The 
Right remains relatively solid; while the Left, giving birth 
to a Further Left, tends to diminish into an unsatisfactory 
Centre. 

These general remarks are not intended to indicate the 
immediate course of politics in England; they are merely 
intended to give a rough definition to the political laws 
which we may see operating in France at this time. In 
France the Radical Party has for thirty cdd years been 
regarded as the most consistently deminating and homo- 
geneous of the different groups. It was the only Left that 
really mattered. Growing up on its flank was the Socialist 
Party, but the Sccialist Party could properly be regarded 
as an occasional ally not greatly to be feared. The Radicals 
put their fingers in every pie. They served in successive 
Governments. They demanded as a right the key-posts— 
notably that of Ministry of the Interior. Their position 
seemed to be impregnable, for even when the parties of the 
Right were successful they could not afford to rencunce 
the collaboration of the Radicals, who could give such 
collaboration without being anti-Left. 

The Socialist Party developed slowly in France, and it is 
this development which plunged the Radicals into 
perplexity. As the Socialists grew sufficiently strong the 
Radicals had to choose between two courses. Either they 
could join forces with the groups to the Right and oppose 
Socialism—and in that case they lost their individuality and 
their raison d’étre, identifying themselves with the Right, 
and identifying the Socialists as the Left; or they could 
make a pact with the Socialists thus remaining on the Left 
but sharing that position with the Socialists, thereby reduc- 
ing their appeal and their authority. I am putting the case 
broadly ; it was complicated, of course, in a country where 
there are many groups and a variety of misleading labels, by 
the tactical possibility of what is called a concentration of the 
Centre; but although discussion of such a theme has filled 
the columns of the newspapers, concentration, if it were 
possible in the circumstances, would be only a temporary 
device, and would leave the essential factors as they are. 
The problem of the Radical Party lies in this—that it is 
no longer the real Left, but has been squeezed to the Centre, 
and finding itself attacked on both sides must determine 
whether it shall become the vassal of the Right or the vassal 
of the Left. In any event, it forfeits its independence. If 
it becomes neither it will ecntinue to receive blows from all 
quarters. 

By its nature the Radical Party can scarcely accept the 
offer of M. Tardieu to be a substantial but subordinate 
member of the anti-Socialist combination. Not only 
would its role be lessened—that seems to be inevitable— 
but it would be false to itself and would surrender 
its vital functions were it to range itself on the Right, 
even though the Right adopted the alias of Centre. It 
has certainly temporised, it has certainly been oppor- 
tunist throughout its career, and it can hardly be said 
to possess a definite programme which differentiates it from 
the Right; nevertheless, its traditions, its temper, and its 
tactics forbid it from entering the jaws which are open to 
swallow it. The Radical chiefs, who have not been par- 
ticularly well inspired, felt this when they resigned from 


the Poincaré Cabinet, refused to join the Briand and Tardieu 
Cabinets, and preferred the unaccustomed cold shades of 
opposition. 

No, their true inclination is Leftwards. By the force of 
things they have been compelled to say : ‘‘ There are no 
enemies to the Left! ’’ Alas! they are discovering that, 
although they may not regard the Further Left as an enemy, 
the Further Left regards them as the Right, and therefore 
as anenemy. One is always the Right of somebody, and the 
misfortune of the French Radical Party is that it is, at the 
same time, the Left of the Nationalists. The pleas of the 
Radical leaders, M. Herriot and M. Daladier, to the 
Socialists are almost pathetic; they will overlook anything 
in the shape of doctrinal differences if they are accepted as 
part of the army of the Left; but M. Léon Blum, the 
Socialist chief, is pleased to be humorous and cynical at 
their expense. By all means, says M. Blum in effect, give 
your Radical votes to our candidates if you wish to do so, 
and by all means give us your support in the Chamber when 
the time comes—as it may after the next General Election— 
for us to form a Cabinet; but do not expect any quid pro 
quo. The Socialist Party has profited by the blunders of 
the Radicals in power, and it stands before the country as 
the Progressive Party with an unstained record. Those who 
want to support Moderates or Nationalists will do so; but 
those who do not are invited to support not the uncertain 
Radicals, but the Socialist Party. The Radicals will get 
no help from the Socialists, but on the other hand the 
Socialists do nct in the least mind the Radical efforts to 
detach votes from the other side, by way of compensation 
for the votes which the Socialists are detaching from the 
Radicals. Already as a result of by-elections the Socialist 
Party is almost as numerically strong in the Chamber as the 
Radical Party, and it hcpes in the next few years to 
overtake it. 

The outlook, then, for the Radicals is increasingly un- 
pleasant. ‘They form what the French call a bourgeois 
party, and as such protest that they uphold private 
property, are unanimous as to the necessity of assuring 
national defence, and are altogether hostile to the idea of 
a class war. It would seem, despite the Socialist desire to 
evade any pronouncement on these principles, that the 
Radicals themselves would be bound to rule out an alliance 
with the Socialists. But M. Herriot overcomes this difficulty 
by declaring that remcte solutions of social problems should 
not prevent the immediate union of democrats—that the 
conflict of theories is unimportant compared with the need 
of democratic progress. Obviously phrases of this kind will 
not bear analysis ; either they mean nothing or they indicate 
a curious elasticity of mind in regard to doctrinal beliefs. 
But the Radicals can abandon all rigidity about principles— 
it is all one to the Socialists, who calmly reply that they 
are concerned only with their own interests and not with 
those cf the Radicals. 

Buffeted by both sides, the Radical Party shows signs of 
division. Men like M. Montigny, the lieutenant of 
M. Caillaux, and doubtless his spokesman, are openly for a 
policy of concentration—that is to say, an anti-Socialist 
policy. Even M. Chautemps, whose unsuccessful attempt 
to form a ministry with the anticipated aid of the Socialists 
will be remembered, seems disposed to turn away from the 
Socialists. But there are others who are not to be rebuffed, 
and who look for salvation in an ultimate union with their 
allies or adversaries of the Left. They are not to be 
discouraged, since they see among the Socialists themselves 
men who would be willing to join forces for the sake of 
office. But these office-seeking Socialists are in a minority. 

I would not have dwelt upon this crisis in the French 
Radical Party, which in itself has an interest only for French 
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politicians, did it not seem to me to be characteristic of what 
is happening, and must happen, to parties which have 
historically played their part as the advance-guard but now 
find themselves outpassed by newer parties. They are 
rejected by these newer parties, which grow at their 
expense, and they cannot, without losing their very reason 
of existence, collaborate with the opponents of the newer 
parties. They are in an unenviable situation. They may 
not disappear, for there are unexpected fluctuations of 
circumstances and of popular feeling; and it is not in the 
interest of the newer parties that they should disappear, 
since they serve as a recruiting-ground. But the general 
trend is certain. Even in countries like France, where a 
multiplicity of groups brings complications into politics, 
there is, in the last resort, only room for two parties (or 
sides) however they may be composed and apparently 
broken up. There are, of course, dissentients, but while 
they are dissidents they scarcely count; only when the 
dissidents grow into a party are they to be seriously 
reckoned with. And when they grow into a party they must 
eventually, though sometimes slowly, destroy the middle 
party that is neither meal nor malt. 
SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE SANITY OF WOMEN 
“ JH vernon are both for themselves and for others, 


women are still sane ’’ was the reassuring statement 

of a brilliant feminist in a newspaper article the 
other day. The lengthening of skirts had apparently raised 
doubts as to this in the mind of a critic belonging to the 
male sex, and it is well that so authoritative a certificate 
should have been issued. It is true that “‘ sane ”’ is a word 
of vague import. It may mean anything from ‘* just not 
mad ”’ to ** wise as a philoscpher.’’ In the former sense the 
majority of the human race have always, or nearly always, 
been sane; in the latter sense there has never been a 
majority, male or female—scarcely even a considerable 
minority—of sane persons on the surface of the globe. Con- 
sequently, it must be assumed that the writer used the word 
in the former sense. Even so, her message is in these days 
heartening. 

Unfortunately, certificates of the sanity of one’s own sex or 
group or country seem to have no validity outside the circle 
which is certified sane by one of its members. I, for instance, 
am an old-fashioned man who regard as sane that vast 
majority of my sex who go about their business clad as to 
the legs in tubular trousers and fastening collars round 
their necks with studs. It would be impossible to persuade a 
dress reformer of this, however. The dress reformer goes 
about in flimsy shorts, permeable by the rays of the sun, 
and wears his shirt open at the neck. ‘* You are all insane,”’ 
he tells the rest of us, while we for our part should feel 
that we are behaving like lunatics if we appeared in public 
in his garments. I would as soon walk along the Strand 
with a Boy Scout’s pole. It is not that we are so much in 
love with long trousers and studded collars that we should 
have hankered after them if we had been born in ancient 
Rome. In Rome we should have done what the Romans 
did. We should have worn the toga and accepted it as the 
sanest garment invented by man. The definition of a sane 
garment—for men, if not for women—is a garment that is 
neither odd nor conspicuous. The cloak of invisibility is, I 
fancy, a masculine dream. To be uncomfortably conspicu- 
ous seems worse than to be uncomfortably clothed, though, 
as for discomfort, there is a great deal of nonsense talked 
about the discomfort of men’s clothes. The only men who 
complain about the discomfort of men’s clothes are men who 
have nothing to complain about. 





—— 


The sane rule in the minor matters of life, such as 
clothes and food, is to follow the stream and to do as every- 
body else does. In food, of course, a moral question may 
arise, and a man’s conscience may compel him to be a 
vegetarian. I have myself a facing-both-ways conscience on 
this point, and, if everyone else were a vegetarian, I could 
cheerfully subside into a vegetarian, too. But, apart from 
conscience and from urgent reasons of health, there is little 
to be said for eccentricity at the table. It is best to eat like 
an Englishman in England, like a Frenchman in France, and 
like an Italian in Italy. The table should be a scene, not 
of grim purpose, but of relaxation. I have myself a dislike 
of eating small birds, because it is unpleasant to the 
imagination to realise that a life has been taken in order 
to provide a mere fraction of a meal for oneself alone. But 
I do not feel the same qualms in eating roast beef where a 
single animal has been killed in order to provide sustenance 
for a large number of human beings. I do not like to think 
even of this, but I am not forced to think of it as I eat, 
If I were I should give up meat dishes, in spite of the fact 
that this example, if it were universally followed, would 
mean not only that no farmhouse animals would be killed, 
but that very few would be allowed to be born. As it is, I 
can usually eat with as quiet a conscience as a hawk or a 
tiger. I but follow my kind. Many food reformers, how- 
ever, advocates cf a sane diet, believe that they alone are 
sane in these matters. They assure us that, apart from all 
questions of humanity, we are poisoning ourselves and 
committing slow suicide. It may be so, but the traditional 
instinct of mankind says otherwise. 

Clothes, on the other hand, are a much less important 
matter than food. Here there is no question of conscience, 
except for those who object to wearing any substance taken 
from a dead animal. Even the question of health comes in 
only in a minor degree. Occasionally some practice, such 
as tight-lacing, becomes fashionable which may have 
dangerous effects on the health of women. But there have 
been very few fashions under the reign of which an ordinary 
human being could not live healthily. If men are healthier 
to-day than they were in the eighteenth century it is not 
because they dress more healthily, but because they eat and 
drink more healthily and because they take more baths. 
The improvement in women’s health is due to comparable 
reasons. They live more in the open air and, while doing 
so, will be healthy whether they wear short skirts or long. 

It may be thought that to argue in favour of following 
the stream in unimportant matters is to argue in favour of 
what is called the mechanisation of human beings. Many 
modern people conjure up an alarming picture of this 
mechanisation which is supposed to be growing apace and 
leading to an era in which human beings, alike in their 
customs and opinions, will be as indistinguishable from each 
other as pins in a row. It is a picture, it seems to me, which 
is purely fanciful. The chief danger of the modern world 
is probably not too much mechanisation but too much 
freakish individuality. In the past, the Church, the State, 
and conventions of conduct and opinion, imposed some kind 
of mechanical code on men and women. Life was at once 
mechanical and individual; but it was lived largely in 
respect to an accepted pattern. To-day the pattern is no 
longer accepted to the same degree, and the result is that 
there were never so many extraordinary people on the face 
of the earth as there are to-day. One has only to think of 
one’s friends in order to realise how little the modern human 
being seems like the product of a machine. The people 


whom we do not know commonly seem as like as a row of 
pins, just as those who have never been to Oxford imagine 
that Oxford undergraduates all resemble each other 
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speech, character and manners. But, if we apply the test to 
any group of people whom we know even superficially, we 
shall see good reasons for believing that the world is still 
full of individuals of as clearly-marked character as Silas 
Wegg and Mr. Pickwick and Harold Skimpole. Dickens 
is the only man who ever saw the whole truth about the 
universal eccentricity of human beings. Yet the bee in 
the bonnet hums at least as loudly in our day as in his. 
It has even invaded literature with its music. 

Hence, I do not think that we need be greatly disturbed 
by some trivial change in the fashion of dress and by the 
servility with which women hasten to follow it. Even if 
all the women in England wore the same uniform—a 
prospect as unpleasant as it is inconceivable—they would 
still remain as various as the characters of a Dickens novel 
—oddities all, even as men are. One of the great difficulties 
of civilisation has been to keep this oddity in check, and, 
if human beings have become the slaves of fashion, this was 
for the most part a pious pretence that they were less cdd 
than they really were. If the ordinary human being were 
examined as to his or her reasons for dressing according to 
the conventions of the day, he cor she, if honest, would 
answer: ** I mustn’t look odd.”’ It is not that oddity is a 
bad thing in itself—it is, in moderation, one of the most 
delightful things in the world—-but we know in 
that there must be temperance even in oddity, 
far as possible, we banish eccentricity from our 
the things that do not matter. 

To preserve a balance between oddity and convention— 
that is the true sanity for men, for women and for children. 
It was sane for women to wear short skirts yesterday ; it is 
saner for therm to wear long skirts to-day. In matters in 
which no question of right or wrong is involved, whatever 
is is right. Women will still be sane so long as they all 
agree to wear more or less the same sort of clothes, and 
men will still be sane so long as they are not ahead of their 
age in their costumes. It is possible, of course, that the 
dress reformer of to-day may be the sane man of a hundred 
years hence, but, while respecting his foresight, we would 
rather be sane to-day. 

It was not, however, because cf women’s conventionalism 
in clothes that the feminist I have quoted pronounced them 
sane. She pronounced them sane, indeed, in spite of their 
clothes—generally and pervasively sane. That opens up an 
enormous field of debate. Are women sane? Are men 
sane? In the watered-down sense of the word, perhaps 
yes. But really sane? Good heavens, no! , a 
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OF RASPBERRIES 


HE raspberry is a soft fruit that enjoys a short season 
and constitutes one of the luxuries of the rich. Time 
was when it could be bought, in the brief season of 

its maturity, for a few pence per pound. Then a man or 
woman with limited means eculd boast that summer brought 
in its train one or even more dishes of raspberries and 
cream; but a number of clever industrialists, seeing the 
middle classes reveiling in luxury, swore these things shculd 
not be. To-day those who want raspberries must pay from 
tenpence to one-and-six per pound or be content to eye 
them from afar, scorning delights and living fruitless days. 

In the autumn I visited the region of Blairgowrie, in the 
pleasant county of Pairth, sometimes called Perth, where 
two thousand five hundred tons of raspberries were sent 
away during the summer of 1929 and upwards of seventy- 
five thousand pounds was paid to the fortunate growers, 
who distributed more than twenty thousand pounds of it to 
pickers alone. In this part of the county there are about 
4 hundred raspberry farmers, and they have perhaps one 


thousand acres between them; the two largest growers 
covering a quarter of this area with their holdings. On good 
land, with young canes carefully planted, the annual yield 
in the favourable season varies between three and four tons. 
A man and a woman can look after ten acres unti! picking 
time comes, and Blairgewrie has a Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion to arrange for bringing pickers to the district. They 
come from all parts, very gladly, because the work is 
profitable. Picking begins towards the end of July and runs 
through August into September. There is decent accommo- 
dation on many holdings and good money may be earned; 
the best raspberry farms have a large dormitory, kitchen 
and dining-room for their summer staff. Picking is a piece- 
work job, and the clever hand has been known in favour- 
able circumstances to earn a pound a day, though this, of 
course, is exceptional. But three pounds a week is not hard 
to come by, and if pickers have the habit of eating over- 
many raspberries on the first two days of their arrival they 
may be relied on to stick to business after that, the flavour 
being discounted. Growers reckon that picking costs about 
nine pounds per ton, and the railway company finds a 
paying proposition in despatching a special train to London 
every day during the season. The carriage, which varies 
between six and seven pounds a ton on fresh fruit, is met by 
the consignee. 

The happy growers of raspberries, not only in Blairgowrie 
with its thousand acres, but at Longforgan, Blackford and 
Abernethy, in the same county, and in parts of Forfarshire, 
where about a thousand tons of raspberries were produced 
last year, have no abiding anxieties. If the weather be 
fine and sunny the flavour of the fruit will be admirable; if 
it be cold and wet what is lost in flavour is made up in 
bulk, and, after all, the growers do not have to eat any but 
the very best of their own raspberries ; other people do that. 
If there should be a glut the farmer does not sacrifice his crop ; 
at least, he does not sacrifice it to an unscrupulous market. 
He puts it into tubs that will hold one hundredweight and 
he mixes from two to three pounds of sulphur dioxide and 
puts this measure of mixture into each tub. It may be 
doubted whether raspberries really like the effect of S O,, 
for it gives them a yellow, almost a jaundiced, appearance, 
but they have to put up with it because, in glut time and for 
jam-making, SO, is to them an equivalent to S.O.S.; 
under its stimulating influence they can remain alive for a 
year. Many raspberries suffer the sulphur treatment when 
there is no glut. It is given in order that they may be 
carried safely and cheaply to the jam boilers, who are 
perhaps the largest purchasers of raspberries in the country, 
and it is worthy of note that when the raspberries come to 
be boiled the sulphur is driven off and the berries recover 
their original colour. In all probability such vitamins as 
they possessed have also been driven off by the sulphur or 
the boiling, but of this I have no certain knowledge. In 
any case, most jam is made for city folk, and city folk have 
no right to vitamins. Nature intended them to be fed out of 
bottles, tins and cartons, and it is probably for their sake 
that Providence sent preservatives into the world. I think 
it right and fair to say that Messrs. Chivers, the great jam- 
makers, have a factory in Forfarshire, so, presumably, the 
raspberries in their jam go in virgin freshness to the pre- 
serving pans. 

There are times in the year when a fever of speculation 
runs through the beautiful Perthshire country; then canny 
Seots are up and doing. In may be that some fruit farmers 
have offered their crops before they ripened ; it may be that 
the signs of the season suggest a shortage or a glut, and 
according to these signs the market moves, sometimes with 
a range as far as twenty pounds a ton. Men may make, or 
lose, a very considerable sum of money by speculating on 
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Nature’s bounty. So far as the outside world is concerned, 
there are no very considerable margins, because local agents 
and wholesale fruit brokers control prices, and the gentle- 
man who boils jam, say, in Dundee, and his brother who boils 
jam in London or York or Cardiff, will all be buying their 
raspberries at about the same price. The profits not being 
inconsiderable, prices do not concern them greatly, the 
only thing that matters would be if their competitor could 
buy cheaper, and the brokers see that he cannot. Even 
when the season is over speculation continues. I heard of 
a man who had bought a three-figure number of tons of 
pickled raspberries at about threepence a pound, after 
borrowing the money from the bank on the security of the 
fruit. He was selling them two months later at an increase 
of eight to ten pcunds a ton, and stood to make a very large 
amount of easy money. 

The cultivation of this pleasant fruit does not seem to 
present much difficulty ; modern varieties of cane are sought, 
the most prolific and popular to-day being one that is 
named after Mr. Lloyd George. Planting is in double stool 
with a space of twenty inches between each set of rcots, 
and a space of five feet between the rows. The plants are 
at their best at two and three years old, and afterwards 
decline slowly, but even at twelve years and more they 
would be yielding two tons to the acre in a favourable year, 
and this, if the price be as much as threepence halfpenny a 
pound, is a paying proposition. 

The dressing of raspberry land is limited apparently to 
farmyard manure applied at the rate of ten tons to the acre 
or a little more, but the most careful dressing will not keep 
the land from going sick ultimately. The period is uncertain : 
there are fields that have been cropped for twenty years; 
there are others that have shown signs of sickness in half 
that time, and when canes are no longer thriving they must 
be taken cut, the land ploughed up and set to producing 
ordinary crops for a few years. When it recovers it has a 
tendency to go sick again at a rather shorter interval. This 
question of soil exhaustion is occupying the attention of 
scientists. In Aberdeen Professor Orr, of the Rowett 
Institution, is at work on the subject, and there is some 
suggestion that what the land lacks is manganese in a very 
small quantity. This may or may not be true, but the 
chances are that it is not, because one grower of my 
acquaintance has experimented with manganese and has 
found no betterment. 

The raspberries cf Perthshire have achieved more than a 
local habitation and a name. They have created a foreign 
demand. Germany desires them; Holland hungers for 
them; and one export grower with whom I discussed this 
demand made a sound, shrewd suggestion. He told me he 
hoped they would be able to organise an export raspberry 
trade on the lines that the Government follows in organising 
the coal export trade. ‘‘ Then we shall be able to take so 
much off the ton for the foreigner and put it on the home 
consumer,”’ he said. ‘* In that way we shall be able to 
compete in the foreign markets. Our people will simply 
have to pay a little more.”’ 

It is a great idea, thoroughly in keeping with the times in 
which we live. ‘‘ Make the consumer pay ” is the popular 
motto and, where the producer is unorganised, the other 
popular motto is, “* see he does not make more than a 
living.”’ Unfortunately for middlemen, the producers of 
raspberries are organised. But they have to be content 
with threepence halfpenny a pound in normal years, in very 
exceptional circumstances a very little more, while you and 
I, if we have a liking for the soft fruit, must either go on 
liking, pay an exorbitant price, or in the last resort join 
the ranks of raspberry pickers. 


a 


I asked an expert to name a price at which fresh fryit 
could be sold to yield a reasonable profit to all concerned, 
while giving the man in the street a chance. He is not an 
easy man to argue with. He comes of a cautious nation, he 
weighs his words, and he grows raspberries. But in spite of 
all these limiting factors he is eminently fair-minded, and 
he went so far as to admit that with effective handling, 
which would include a train that would take the raspberries 
as the boats carry Argentine beef--that is to say chilled— 
there is no valid reason why they should cost more than 
sixpence a pound in the shops. There was a time when, 
without chilled wagons and special marketing, they cost no 
mere, but ‘‘ old times have changed, old manners gone,” 
as an eminent Scotsman remarked. This means that the 
raspberry will probably remain afar off. Even a glut can’t 
help us. S O, forbids. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
THE EDUCATION BILL 


To the Editor of THe New SraTEsMAN. 

Str,—May we, through your columns, bring before the 
general public certain serious objections to the Trevelyan 
proposals for the non-provided schools in the Education Bill 
now before Parliament? 

1. These proposals set up for teachers statutory religious 
tests in which local authorities will be compelled to co- 
operate. 

2. They break away from the Balfour agreement by sub- 
sidising extension of buildings in non-provided schools. The 
amount of such subsidy is not specified, and might there- 
fore reach or exceed the cost of new buildings. 

3. They impose upon the State a statutory obligation to 
safeguard the sectarian atmosphere of all the schools 
affected. 

4. They will complicate the administrative work of local 
authorities by setting up a third type of State-financed 
school. 

We are strongly of the opinion that a pervasive religious 
atmosphere in schools is harmful to the intellectual and moral 
development of children, and consider that this opinion is 
supported by all the best psychological and pedagogical 
evidence of the last thirty years. Further, the bias of 
education in this country towards old-fashioned academic 
subjects is largely due to the dual system which the present 
Bill will establish more firmly than ever. These new con- 
cessions to the non-provided schools are thus a definitely 
retrogressive step. 

We should like to see the introduction of accurate scientific 
knowledge and of history of wider views into all schools and 
more time given to scientific and other modern subjects. But 
the necessary changes in curriculum, text-books, training and 
appointment of teachers cannot take place as long as the 
joint responsibility for the control of schools and for 
teachers’ training remains with the various denominations. 

We consider that a large extension of State-provided, up- 
to-date technical schools, preparing the non-intellectual type 
of child for the vital pursuits of industry and agriculture, 1s 
needed. Such schools require not only equipment, but able 
teachers free to think in terms of modern life. Further, if 
children are to develop sufficient health and intelligence to 
profit by later education, we believe that the provision of 
nursery schools as an integral part of the educational pro- 
gramme for three to eleven years is a primary necessity. 

Steady progress along these lines could now be made only 
under full control of the Ministry of Education and with 
gradual extension of the time spent at school. The sudden 


raising of the school age is more spectacular, but may well 
prove a hindrance rather than a help, since the immediate 
burdens which it throws on the educational authorities are 
clearly being used as an excuse for grants and compromises 
permanently dangerous to the quality of education. 

We should, therefore, not regret the defeat of the com- 
promises, and, if necessary, the principal object of the Bill. 
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We believe that our point of view is shared by large numbers 
of modern people, who consider psychology in relation to 
child life and value quality as well as quantity in education. 
ours, etc., 

VERA BRITTAIN, 

Rocer Fry, 

Norman Harre, 

J. B. S. HALpAne, 

JULIAN HUXLEY, 

C. E. M. Joan, 

Naomi MIrTcHIson, 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 


DOMINION STATUS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The 1926 formula of the Imperial Conference regard- 
ing Dominion status has been well described as a masterpiece 
of evasion, and no one yet knows if the powers of the British 
Parliament were affected or not. 

Now we are told that Imperial Acts applied to the 
Dominions are to be regarded as treaties. 

Surely that means that amendments require the assent of 
both parties. 

Yet Canada claims authority to aiter the terms of London 
loans to Canadian companies, and in the case of the 1856 
prior lien bonds of the Grand Trunk Company she has used 
this power without objection from our Government. 

Canada is now asking our Parliament’s assent to an amend- 
ment of the 1867 British North America Act, and section 145 
of that Act affected the Grand Trunk Railway. 

I hope that when the Bill for the amendment of this Act 
comes before Parliament the Dominions Office will see that 
Canada’s claim to alter London bargains is also considered 
and clarified.—Yours, etc., R. C. HawkIn. 

2 Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

June 20th. 


PICTURES ON HIRE 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Stmr,—I wonder whether Harrod’s or anyone else in a 
position to try the experiment of a Picture Hire Scheme has 
read D. H. Lawrence’s article Pictures on the Walls or your 
correspondent’s letter in your issue of June 7th. I think it 
is more than ‘‘a little capital’? that would be needed. 
Pictures could not be chosen from a catalogue, nor stacked 
compactly, like books; consequently large premises, in a 
central district, would be necessary, so that there would be 
high rent to pay, in addition to insurance, the salary of a 
curator, and other minor expenses—all this to come out of 
the money that the public is prepared to pay on art. I fear 
that the annual subscription to the pictuary would be so 
high as to exclude the very public that it is most important 
to bring in. 

I am in complete sympathy with D. H. Lawrence when 
he says that the public needs the pictures of its contem- 
poraries; the problem seems to be how to help the public to 
an awareness of its need. If the scheme could be carried out 
as a memorial to D. H. Lawrence, as your correspondent 
suggests, without any idea of its being a paying proposition 
to anyone except to the artist—then three cheers! 

115 Gower Street, W.C. 1. Yours, etc., 

June 20th. Hore JOSEPH. 


SIR HENRY SEGRAVE’S DEATH 


To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 


Sir,—I quite agree that so long as A or B do not bring 
themselves within the law of attempted suicide they can risk 
their lives as and when they like, but that is not the point 
of my letter. 

Is C, for the purpose of proving that a certain machine or 
boat can be propelled at an entirely useless speed if enough 
money is spent on it, entitled to offer inducements to A or B 
to risk their lives in attempting to prove this, and does he 
hot thereby bring himself morally if not legally into full 
responsibility when death results? 

I believe I am not far wrong in saying that the percentage 
of mortality in the final stages of tuning up and in the actual 
attempts on land and sea and in the air is above 30 per cent. 

June 23rd. Yours, etc., 

M. J. E. Trney. 

[If A or B is a perfectly free agent, and understands what 

€ is doing, we do not see how any charge of felony can lie 


against C—as our correspondent last week suggested it could 
or should.—Ep., N.S.] 


Ernest NEWMAN, 
R. G. RAnpDALt, 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
Dora RuSSsELL, 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon, 
H. G. WELLs, 
Resecca WEsT. 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 


Srr,—Were our burdens of moral responsibility as small as 
that of which your correspondent, M. J. E. Tilney, speaks, I 
am sure that we should all die without any dread of what was 
to come. There seems no reason for this fantastic accusa- 
tion levelled against the promoters of this particular enter- 
prise, as Sir Henry certainly realised that he was attempting 
a task fraught with great danger. It happened to be his one 
ambition to see England hold the record on land, sea, and in 
the air. Therefore, when offered his chance, he took it will- 
ingly and died in fulfilling his ambition. He was quite well 
off, and there was no reason to suppose that he took up the 
task through necessity. 

I would also suggest that Lady Segrave would hardly wish 
that her husband’s death should be made the basis of absurd 
accusations, and it will hardly lessen her grief to have it said 
that he was killed through another’s fault.—Yours, etc., 

Repton, Derby. A. E. Sykes. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is, as you imply, foolish to speak of manslaughter 
in connection with Sir Henry Segrave’s death. But it is, I 
think, worth considering whether any practical purpose is 
achieved by these speed and endurance tests. Unless they 
lead to safe and comfortable travelling, they are useless— 
and does anyone wish to move in a motor-car at two hundred 
miles an hour? There is a limit to mechanical progress, and 
also to man’s physical capacity to adapt himself to new 
conditions. No doubt in the past we have advanced by 
ignoring this fact. But that will not prevent its destroying 
us if we ignore it too obstinately.—Yours, etc. 


J. P. Ki. 


Miscellany 
THIS WOMAN AND MAN 


HEY have followed the highway, this woman and man, 
Seeking no byway, since day began. 
They have talked, without trying; they have talked, 
without tone; ; 
Unsearching, unsighing. Each alone. 
Now silence enfolds them, sterile-seeming as clay. 
Noon and heaviness holds them at bay. 
“* Her last saying is spoken.” ‘“‘ His last comment is made. 
Convention’s ultimate token duly paid.” 
** At the road’s fork we sever, to left and to right.” 
** We shall meet again never, from to-night.” 
Thus the woman muses. Thus the man. 
“ This the way he chooses.” ‘* That her plan.” 
Life’s dupes eye each other; glance ahead; 
Have no sigh to smother; tear to shed. 
But at sunset, averted, their looks dare not meet; 
The thicket they’ve skirted lies dark at their feet. 
And their silence appals them, sterile-seeming no more. 
The fate that befalls them strikes them cold to the core. 
Sharp the breath she has caught as the night wind stirs free; 
Ashen-pale, passion-fraught, he stands life-scathed as she. 
An ecstasy rends them. To its will 
Life, binding them, bends them, for good and ill. 
And the stars light a byway where the twain 
Pace, nor heed the highway, in joy and pain. 
Susan Mies. 


GEORGE FARQUHAR* 
HE BEAUX STRATAGEM, I was told by a 
; distinguished modern dramatist, is a bad play; 
and, if we are comparing it with The Way of the 
World or even with The School for Scandal, I daresay this 
judgment is right. Yet what an excellent entertainment it 
is! And when Miss Edith Evans is enacting Mrs. Sullen, as 





* The Works of George Farquhar. Ed. by C. Stonehill. 2 vols, 
Nonesuch Press. £2 5s. 
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she is just now at the Royalty Theatre, how exquisite an 
entertainment! In this revival there is no one to stand 
with Miss Evans, except Mr. Miles Malleson, whose Scrub is 
as masterly in its line, while Mr. Godfrey Tearle only narrowly 
escapes reaching the same high level of performance. At 
times, indeed, his Archer is as good as one could wish, but 
too often he falls into the fault of playing with his part, 
instead of playing it, and he is, I imagine, hampered by 
Mr. Portman’s Aimwell, a combination of under-acting and 
over-acting such as I have rarely seen. It is likely that 
Sir Nigel Playfair is to blame for this actor’s gross and 
ranting parody in the “ heroic” lines of this part, but the 
general air of pertness and foolish self-sufficiency with which 
he endued his part seemed a personal interpretation, and 
ruefully hindered Miss Helen Cane in her love-scenes. A 
fatal self-consciousness, an arch cunning pervades this 
production of Sir Nigel’s: Miss Evans’ genius for speaking 
the courteously elaborate, the wittily beautiful English of 
the period, makes her artifice the most natural thing in the 
world. Mr. Tearle at times equals her, and Mr. Malleson 
might have been born Scrub; but, save for these three, the 
spirit of the drawing-room charade invades the play too 
frequently, and is once or twice indubitably invoked as 
in the silly procession, in front of the curtain, when the 
burglars (pranking like pirates in Peter Pan) are on their 
way to Sullen’s house. 

How fantastically wrong is this pretty-pretend attitude 
may be seen by any one who takes the trouble to read 
Farquhar—now presented in a fine form by the Nonesuch 
Press. It has always been a nice point whether the drama 
really does hold the mirror up to nature; and there is no 
doubt that in all countries the mirror, if held at all, has been 
a mirror of distortion. It is Farquhar’s chief claim to 
remembrance that he was the first dramatist to introduce a 
more natural tone into the comedy of manners. No sensible 
critic will bring against the theatre of Congreve or Wycherley 
the charge that it is concerned with a narrow world, or, as 
if such a charge were a particular disqualification; for it is 
as true of other, more idealistic theatres. But it is a sound 
charge against those two authors, and against Etherege and 
Vanbrugh, that they tend to represent a very tiny, funda- 
mentally unimportant society, with excessively false con- 
ventions, as a thing representative, typical, almost universal. 
It is here Farquhar differs from them. He began by an 
imitation, and ends by a criticism that has damaged the 
world of Congreve so severely that even modern efforts to 
reproduce it in the novel have a hopeless effect of falsehood. 
That is why Sir Nigel Playfair’s manner of production, while 
it makes Congreve agreeable and Gay tolerable, spoils the 
more natural manner of Farquhar, as it ruined the sincere 
fustian of Lillo. For if you produce The Beaua Stratagem 
as a purely artificial comedy, you not only destroy the values 
between the natural, low humours and rascalities of Bonniface 
and his companion, but you give a wrong twist even to Mrs. 
Sullen and Dorinda. It is no accident that Mrs. Sullen’s 
unmarried name was Freeman, and as Mr. Stonehill says in 
his introduction, ; 

According to convention, there were two kinds of women, the 
good and the bad. The good woman, if single, was a virgin; the 
bad woman, one who had been “ betrayed.” Let but your paragon 
of feminine virtue yield to the importunities of a lover, and—Heigh, 


presto—she’s a whore. It was a formula. But Farquhar and 
Fielding escape from it. Mrs. Sullen is an excellent example of this. 


This same spirit of naturalness is even more evident in 
The Recruiting Officer, a better play than The Beaux Strata- 
gem, though without a pair so delightfully managed as Mrs. 
Sullen and Dorinda. Farquhar is indeed better with women 
than with men, though his slight sketch of Sullen—made 


item 


even slighter in the Royalty Theatre performance—is a 
painfully good dramatic description of a man who is wedded 
to the bottle and to a life of opinionated obstinacy. The 
Recruiting Officer is, perhaps, Farquhar’s most original piece ; 
in subject and in treatment it is a refreshing change from 
the drama of intrigue, squabble, avarice and pretence. In 
this play, as in The Beaux Stratagem, Farquhar had the 
great advantage of drawing on his own experience and 
acquaintance outside of the narrow world of London; when 
he went, recruiting, to Lichfield and Shrewsbury, he had 
been idle for some months, and his quick brain seized on the 
admirable characters, so much richer and more diverting 
than the modish inhabitants of London. He was not a 
great dramatist ; even had he lived longer—he did not attain 
thirty years—it is unlikely that he would have been; but in 
his two chief plays he is, in his way, a humble follower of 
Shakespeare—a playwright, that is, who relied on observation 
as well as wit, and knew that the belief that fashionableness 
could ever be more than a transient fashion was the silliest 
of all human follies. R. S. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


URELY it is a sign of the times that the publishers of 
a group of detective stories (for I assume that crime 
stories are about detected crime) have reped in the 
head-master of one of the most famous public schools as a 
sort of assessor, or let us say moderator, of their judgment 
and taste in sinfulness. I can find no anticipation of this 
development in the book of Revelation or the Prophets, but 
as the Prophets did not foresee that their own prognosti- 
cations would be printed, or even perhaps copied in 
manifold, no doubt their long sight had its blind points, 
and the rarefied infinite dazzled their vision of the crowded 
infinitesimal. 

We are told that never was the world so interested in 
crime as it is now, and that real criminals being unable to 
deliver real crimes sufficiently rapidly to satisfy the demand, 
practically all the poets on earth have been called in to 
create an imaginary body of evil. Were Meredith and 
Patmore and Hardy alive to-day, they would be obliged 
(to keep their heads above water) to be busy on such titles 
as ** The Amazing Murder,” ‘* The Burglar in the House,” 
and ‘* Under the Gallows Tree.”’ 

But the ways of the criminals of fiction and fact are not 
necessarily identical. Not so long ago I read in Mr. Mencken’s 
American Mercury an account by a gentleman called Bocth 
of how he had been sent to slave with a Texas chain-gang 
for what seemed the insignificant offence of playing cards 
in a railway train passing through that State. The 
description was so horrible that it kept me awake for the 
best part of a night wondering bow such an improbable and 
abominable fate could nowadays befall anyone, and why so 
little song was made about it when he was released and free 
to proclaim his wrongs. The next day I examined the 
Mercury again, and found in an editorial note as to the 
personality of the contributors that Mr. Booth “is now 
serving a life sentence for robbery in Folsom Prison, Cali- 
fornia.”? Assuming that there was any word of truth in this 
Mr. Booth’s article, his subsequent career does not remove 
the misgiving that Texan notions of penology are on all fours 
with their teleological conceptions ; but in few States can the 
truculent criminal legally demand roses, roses all the way- 
That path is reserved for the paradoxical hero of sentimental 
crime literature, a toxic distillation of the human spirit. 

It is perhaps my misfortune that I never could be 
interested in crime or its detection. I remember nearly half 
a century ago when my elders read with bated breath 
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Mr. Baldwin’s selected masterpiece, The Leavenworth 
Case, I turned from it wearily to Mark Twain. I felt 
instinctively what is now largely conceded, that, however 
bad the criminal, those who pass their life in his pursuit 
are very little better. Few but a thief can catch a thief, and 
none can touch pitch without being defiled. I doubt if there 
ever was a successful police-spy who had not a dash cf 
Jonathan Wild in him. Even the academic interest in 
crime seems to me first cousin to interest in pornography. 
I do not, of course, think of those who study it pathologi- 
cally, with a view to its eradication as a disease: I mean 
those who read detective stories as a substitute for attending 
a prize fight or the sight of dogs chasing the graven image of 
a hare. I find it difficult to believe that the excitement 
inspired is of a generous nature. It is to be conceded that 
the intellectual life of some men is not continuous; we think 
and act in phases; Paul was once Saul, and dishonest 
lawyers have perhaps become just judges, or at all events 
less manifestly dishonest; the discrepancy between Bacon’s 
preaching and practice has been turned by Byron into a 
household word. 

The great Bismarck’s favourite reading was French 
detective stories : no doubt he gloried in the thought that the 
French failed to detect his crimes until too late. For 
Bismarck was after all a jovial Bill Sykes raised to the 
umpteenth power. So far as one may love a burglarious 
bully, I confess to affection for him; though Moltke, the 
unpatriotic Danish mercenary who shuddered at any display 
of violence outside of his profession, deplored such an 
abomination as bull fighting, took his pleasure like Fritz 
himself in chamber music and killed a far greater number of 
men, is the more intriguing character. Stranger, and very 
baffling to his biographer John Morley, was Mr. Gladstone’s 
passion for fabled mystery, which led him to rank Wilkie 
Collins with George Eliot; but one may suppose that the 
secret of successful mob orators is that under their magni- 
loquent verbiage and the veneer of class education, their 
essential minds are of one piece with the commonplace. 
Mark Antony, the mellifluous rhetorician, is a vulgar rogue 
writ large, and even the story of him and Cleopatra can be 
reduced to terms of a tinker and his doxy. 

Crime may be great in extension: it is worse to sink a 
Lusitania than drown a baby, because there is a huger 
aggregate of agony involved; but the act is not in any way 
nobler, the object of both offences is one’s self-gratification 
or vanity or cupidity. It is possible to imagine circumstances 
in which the most cautious of us might be persuaded or self- 
hypnotised into doing either. Yet the world’s consciousness 
finds them both crimes. And the werld’s conscience (while 
the news is hot) calls for hell to torture the perpetrators of 
both, as though two blacks made a white. One of the most 
popular of all crime plays is Othello, but that would be more 
popular if—and, indeed, modern taste demands that—it 
should end with Othello kicking Iago while Desdemona, 
happily recovered from asphyxiation, scratches his eyes out. 

Feminists of the sentimental variety insist that Othello 
passed the only just sentence on himself by taking his own 
life; but to my view mercy were here misplaced, and the one 
exemplary, and so useful, punishment would have been to 


seat him comfortably in the market place with this label 
attached : 





KIND FRIENDS 
PLEASE ASK ME 
WHY 
I KILLED MY WIFE. 








I venture to suggest that few husbands would act hastily, 
foreseeing the possibility of such a sequel. With women who 


kill their husbands nothing can be done: we must suffer 
them gladly. The execution of a woman is a repulsive 
absurdity, and other punishments are only less ludicrous 
in degree. A woman who is a positive danger to people at 
large should have the area of her operations restricted so 
far as is compatible with chivalry. Steps might be taken 
to see that she does not reproduce her kind. 

My own conviction is that the gradual disappearance of 
crime will be brought about firstly by the economist working 
hygienically, and secondly through therapeutic treatment 
by physician and surgeon. When every rational excuse for 
envy has been removed, there will be few criminals outside 
the category of the pathological, and we may be sure that 
few of them will be untouchable by treatment. But long 
ere then the detective story will have vanished into the abyss 
of forgctten nonsense. It may be that stories of all sorts will 
have followed. It is certain that outside the madhouse and 
the nursery no one will take pleasure in imaginary crime. 

Meanwhile we must concede that the taste is universal and 
manifests itself in startling utterance. In the only one of 
my own novels which can be described as widely read, there 
figure two priests having little in common but that both are 
lunatics : one ferociously sadistic, delighting in tormenting 
the children under his care while he rejoices that it is the will 
of God that he should so torment them, and quite without 
suspicion of his own unholiness : he is called Father Tudor. 
The other is the humblest sort of parish curate, quite 
incapable of any intellectual concept but working himself 
to death for the love of God and his flock until, in a moment 
of despair over the cruelty of life, he tries to escape to the 
company of heaven by swallowing his rosary beads, and does 
succeed so far as to leave the earth: he is called Father 
Innocent Feeley. Once after an address to some literary 
gathering, a lady unknown to me came up and said: 
** Father Tudor killed Father Innocent, didn’t he? ”’ 

** Madam,”’ I rejoined, ‘* surely not. What ground have 
you for such a suspicion ? Father Tudor hardly condescended 
to be aware of Father Innocent’s existence. I cannot imagine 
any motive.”’ 

** Well, it was just this way,”’ said she. ‘* My brother 
Tim, when he was dying, said to me with his last breath : 
* You’re the lucky one that will live to see who killed Father 
Innocent. Mark my words, it was Father Tudor. I could 
make a bet it was Father Tudor,’ and with that he died. 
And as you haven’t told us yet in any of the other books, 
I came here hoping that you might mention it to-night. 
And now you tell me he didn’t. Are you sure? ”’ Tears 
came in her eyes. ‘* Tim would have been so disappointed !”’ 

** Alas! ’? I eried, ** what can I do to help him or even 
you? I can only describe what I positively see. 
incapable of even the tiniest invention.”’ 

Yet even as I spoke I was conscious of bitter-sweet flattery. 
Never had I received so strongly wrong a compliment. I felt 
as if the moribund Tim had hailed me with his dying sigh, 
acclaiming me as, if not Cesar, at least Sir Conan Doyle or 
one of the corporation of fathers who together begot 
Mr. Sexton Blake. ConaL O’RiorDan. 


I am 


“THEE, FERINTOSH! O SADLY 
LOST!” | 
TT" disrepute into which whisky-drinking has fallen 


in our time is one of the more melancholy and least 
noted of contemporary social phenomena. Though 
the electric signs twinkle never so alluringly over Piccadilly 
Circus and across the Thames, though the expensive and 
ingenious advertising of proprietors conveys in various 
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idioms the common assurance that their wares are still going 
strong, though the sable and argent banner floats as bravely 
as ever in the breeze, though even the vine-bowered Latin 
now sucks “le Scotch”? through a straw in enthusiastic 
but inaccurate imitation of Anglo-Saxon modes—in spite of 
all that, whisky-drinking is in decay. The commercial 
triumph of the spirit has been its aesthetic ruin. 

It is lost to art, to literature, to civilisation, to connoisseur- 
ship. No one knows any longer how to judge it, care for it, 
drink it ; even the baldest outline of its history and geography, 
the primary facts about district and manufacture essential 
to intelligent appreciation, are matters of universal ignorance. 
Men whose wine is their chief pride, who would die rather 
than insult a guest with grocer’s port or claret of doubtful 
provenance, have no compunction in inviting one to have 
a “spot” of some widely-known and detestable compound 
in which grain spirit quarrels with a raw, inferior malt 
whisky. They are genuinely astonished if one asks the 
name of the poison, and resentfully bewildered at the polite 
insinuation that it may be possible to drink something better. 

The fastidious wine-bibber, terror of sommeliers and 
his timider hosts, is transformed into a plain hearty fellow 
with no time for those pernickety distinctions : ‘* Sorry, old 
man. I paid the usual price for the stuff. Have a splash? ”’ 
The superstition that whisky and soda, like whisky and 
freedom, gang thegither is hard to kill. 

It is all very sad, since it is by establishing fine distinctions 
of taste in the arts and in living that civilisation is preserved. 
If whisky is reduced to the rank of a mere fire-water, 
apologetically and thoughtlessly indulged in, so much the 
worse for our age; one delicate branch of cultivated opinion 
has fallen from the tree. In these days of standardised 
manufactures, mechanised music, and lyonised food, can we 
afford such a surrender on the part of the champions of 

rariety and quality ? 

Not long ago, the press took considerable notice of a will 
by which a ten-gallon cask of Scotch whisky was left to an 
** old and dear friend ”’ with the proviso, ‘ It is my desire, but 
without imposing any condition, that he shall from time to 
time, when the contents of the said cask shall reach the 
level of the tap now in the middle at the end of the cask, 
refill the said cask with five gallons of Scotch whisky, so 
that the said cask shall not from time to time be tilted to 
draw off the contents.” 

This, of course, is the way whisky ought to be treated; 
this is the very alphabet of whisky-wisdom. Yet the avid 
wonder and entertainment with which the newspapers 
descended on these simple instructions reveals all too clearly 
how complete is our modern contempt of even the elements 
of whisky-drinking. How many people realise that whisky, 
unlike wine, improves only if it is kept in the wood? And 
that even so, there are qualifying clauses to be added, as 
that, in the best opinion, fifteen years in the cask is as long as 
Scotch whisky should be allowed to mature—thereafter it 
is apt to get “slimy.” 

The important thing is that one should never allow the 
liquid in the cask to fall below a certain level, to add fresh 
whisky, say about six years old, so that the older constituents 
genially work upon the younger. This is a practice which 
should be familiar to every man who keeps whisky in his 
house. Professor Saintsbury, an cenophile who is free from 
the snobbish contempt his kind affect for whisky, tells how 
he once tasted whisky drawn from a hundred-gallon cask 
which had never been empty for a hundred years. The 
memorable event took place, where alone it could take place, 
in a Scottish castle. I doubt, however, whether there is still 





a Scots baronial style in whisky. The Caledonian, who gave 
up claret and the only really satisfactory part of the Auld 
Alliance at the command of London, has learned by English 
example to treat his native Bacchus in a summary and 
discourteous fashion. 

Yet one distinction remains; there is a Scottish as apart 
from an English taste in whisky 
of the comparison. 





and the Scot has the better 
He insists on having a greater proportion 
of malt (i.e. whisky proper) in the blends he consumes, 
Incidentally, too, he contrives to get twice as much whisky 
for his money, though that is a mystery which does not 
concern us at present. It is a very odd thing, this geographi- 
cal aspect of whisky-drinking. As you travel north from 
London the whisky grows less and less anzemic, less and less 
resembles a matured industrial alcohol. By the time you 
have reached Edinburgh it is possible to obtain a drinkable 
whisky even in the public-houses ; yet the taste of Edinburgh 
is as different as may be from the preference of Glasgow, 
where they patronise a type of whisky containing an 
unusually high proportion of the pungent distillations of 
Campbeltown—Benmore, Kinloch, Rieclachan, and_ the 
rest of them. 

There are four main whisky districts in Scotland: 
Campbeltown, Islay, the Highlands, each of them making 
a whisky from malted barley dried over a peat fire, and 
the Lowlands, where peat is not used as fuel in the drying 
process. The line of demarcation between the first three 
and the last is perfectly definite : a straight line drawn from 
Dundee on the east to Greenock on the west. As for the 
qualities of each group of whiskies, Campbeltown has the 
most strongly-marked flavour—is, as it were, the double 
bass of the orchestra. The Islays, somewhat less pungent, 
have the faculty of making a magnificent blend with the 
best of the Highland malts, most of which come from the 
classic north-facing slopes of Moray and Banffshire (though 
Professor Saintsbury’s weighty experience that Clynelish, 
a Sutherland whisky, and Glenlivet make the happiest union 
of all cannot be ignored). The peculiar function of the 
Lowland malts, lacking the faint, smoky tang of the other 
three and altogether less definite in character, is to serve 
as a bridge between the malt whisky and the grain spirit 
in a blend. 

Irish whisky differs from Scotch in being distilled from 
a mixture of malted and unmalted barley. It may be kept 
for a longer period, and therefore at its very best probably 
attains a higher standard of delicacy. But, on the other 
hand, it is not capable of such a wide range of varieties as 
Seotch and is better as a single whisky than in blends. 
The thorny question of whether whisky was first made in 
Scotland or in Ireland is intensely difficult, as indeed is the 
whole problem of the antiquity of the spirit. 

There is evidence that Julian the Apostate encountered 
—and disliked—whisky or some sort of spirit distilled from 
grain while he was warring against the Celts. By the sixth 
century the Gaels had acquired a reputation as distillers, 
and when the English invaded Ireland in the twelfth century 
they found the natives drinking what they called aquavite. 
Sut the recipe for aquavite given in the Red Book of Ossory 
suggests that it was a kind of brandy. My own suspicion 
is that the pure distillate of malted barley is a modern 
notion, and that the original usquebaugh was a cordial of 
some kind. At any rate, in George Smith’s Compleat Body 
of Distilling, an eighteenth-century treatise, a recipe for 
“‘ Fine Usquebaugh ”’ contains, in addition to proof molasses 


spirits and rectify’d malt spirits, mace, cloves, nuts, 
cinnamon, ginger, coriander seed, cubebs, raisins, dates, 
liquorice, and saffron! The matter is complicated further 
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by a doubt as to whether or not aquavite and usquebaugh 
are different names for the same substance. 

By the late-eighteenth century, however, the sole 
distinction was between the real Highland malt which the 
claret-loving Lowland gentry esteemed, and the vile factory- 
made Kilbaggie, the tipple patronised by Burns. Presumably 
it was neither to the one nor the other that Boswell’s august 
victim referred when, in reply to a complaint about the 
drunkenness in Scotland, he uttered the majestic remark, 
“No, sir, there are people who have died of dropsies which 
they contracted in trying to get drunk.” Outside Scotland 
there was comparatively little drinking of whisky until the 
‘sixties of last century, when the firm of Usher began to 
blend different whiskies. The practice, which grew up as 
a natural development of the older habit of “ vatting,” 
ie. mixing together spirits of different ages from the same 
distillery in order to obtain a uniform product, made it 
possible to adapt whisky to different tastes and different 
climates. It was the opening of a great period of prosperity 
for the industry—and the end of whisky as a civilised 
pleasure. For the small number of people who knew some- 
thing about whisky were swamped in the flood of those 
whose connoisseurship began and ended with the words, 
“Large Scotch, miss.” G. M. Tuompson. 


POUSSIN’S LETTERS* 


E have had to wait a long time for a satisfactory 
edition of Poussin’s correspondence. The first 
one, published in 1824, was marred by ridiculous 

bowdlerisation. It was not that Poussin was an indecent 
letter-writer, but that he suffered from the hero-worship of 
his editor. Anxious to present him as a great man and the 
high pontiff of his art, the passages which showed him as a 
human being—the complaints, the little jealousies of fellow- 
artists, the demands for money from his patron—were 
carefully excised. The next edition erred in the opposite 
direction. It was a magnificent facsimile, but, unfortu- 
nately, Poussin and his amanuenses wrote a very bad 
hand, in seventeenth-century characters withal, and were 
exceedingly poor spellers. The volume was literally unread- 
able. But the third edition, which has just appeared, is 
altogether satisfactory. M. du Colombier performs his 
services as editor discreetly and suitably, with exactly the 
right kind of introduction and notes, and he has mercifully 
modernised the spelling. 

Yet the letters are a disappointment. The correspondence 
of the seventeenth century is one of the best chapters of 
French literature. The artistic profession has furnished 
masters in poetry and in prose, both serious and familiar; 
one has only to think of Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Reynolds, 
Delacroix, Rossetti and Fromentin. Yet neither his age 
nor his calling aided Poussin towards the universal gentle 
art; the pen weighed heavier than the brush. His letters 
are voluminous; they are full of his money-matters, his work 
and his health, but they are strangely unrevealing, unless 
it is this very fact which makes them characteristic of the 
man. For the pictures, with all their beauty, whether of 
pagan passion or Christian serenity, are strangely im- 
personal. They give no clue to the artist. And so in the 
letters there is the same feeling of withdrawal. They could 
afford work for an army of commentators; personal, his- 
torical and artistic references are there by the hundred, 
awaiting elucidation. We know, though, that when it had 
been accomplished, we should be no nearer to Poussin. 
And when we turn to his self-portrait we are confronted still 
with a mask of reticence. 


* Lettres de Poussin. 
du Colombier. 





Publiées avec une introduction par Pierre 
Paris : A la Cité des Livres. 


There are, however, a few hazards at characterisation 
which may be attempted. The frequent allusions to money 
and the long, conscientious catalogue of industry bespeak 
the Norman. Local traits survive after national ones have 
been obliterated. How much Poussin remained a French- 
man and how much he became a Roman is an acute question 
of debate, and the letters leave us in uncertainty. They 
begin at the time of Richelieu’s summons to him to France, 
to assist in the decoration of the Louvre. Poussin delays as 
long as possible, and becomes a proper malingerer. It is 
hard to believe that anyone could suffer from as many 
maladies as those which he conjures up to retard the journey. 
He dreads, he says, “ to leave and abandon the peace and 
calm of my little house for imaginary things.” But he is 
delighted with “ the little palace ” which he finds awaiting 
him in Paris—the nine rooms and three floors, along with 
kitchen and stable, ‘‘ and also a beautiful and large garden 
full of fruit-trees and the most variegated flowers, and 
vegetables, with three little fountains and a well, besides 
a beautiful court where there are more fruit-trees. I have 
views which open out on every side, and can well believe 
that, in the summer, it is a paradise.” Such a house, 
whether in France or Italy, would be delectable. He stuck 
to it for all he was worth, though the visit to France was a 
failure. He squabbled hopelessly with the other artists 
engaged upon the Louvre, and, under the excuse of going to 
Rome to bring Mme. Poussin back, he returned there and 
refused to budge. The house remained empty in Paris. 
Yet, years afterwards, when he plainly never meant to come 
back to it, and the king offered it to another occupant, 
Poussin wrote an hysterical protest of mingled rage and 
despair, and said he had been just on the point of crossing 
the Alps to resume his residence. Italianate as he was, he 
remained propriétaire to the backbone. 

He deplored the troubles of the Fronde. “ Virtue, 
conscience, religion are banished from among mankind; 
there reign only vice, roguery and self-interest ... Our 
poor France . . . is put to the sack by its evil people.” 
The patriot speaks there, but the keenest patriots are often 
to be found beyond the frontiers. How denaturalised he 
really became, must stay an enigma. At any rate, he was 
no Parisian. He detested the works of Scarron, which were 
the rage of the capital, and quotes Montaigne with affection. 

Of his views on his own genius the letters tell us little. 
Once he says that he is painting a picture which people 
will speak of as “ a Poussin,” as they might say “* a Raphael.” 
And he delivers several pompous academic discourses on 
Greek art which luckily he was very far from putting into 
practice. One would almost think that his own art was 
something of a mystery to him, something for which it was 
sufficient to thank the divine powers—‘* One must begin 
with composition, then with ornament, decoration, beauty, 
grace, vivacity, costume, verisimilitude and judgment 
everywhere. These last qualities are the painter’s own, 
and cannot be learnt. They are like Virgil’s golden bough, 
which none can find or pluck unless led thither by destiny.” 

The man is a secret to us, as his art was a secret to him. 
One remembers perhaps a couple of letters thanking a patron 
for a hogshead of wine and a venison pasty, and describing 
how he called in his friends to enjoy them with him, and 
another in which he mentions the beautiful women of Nimes 
in the same sentence as the Maison Carrée-—these at least 
show that he was common clay. And as he was approaching 
death he made arrangements for leaving his hard-won écus 
to his old parents at les Audelys, “ who are rustic and 
ignorant folk.’ He himself was not ignorant, but in the 
splendour of courts and before the heights of vision he was 
still a rustic. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 
ON SPELLING 


HAT fun our posterity will have with our ridiculous 
worship of spelling ! 

It has not lasted very long. There has not really 
been such a thing as spelling for much more than two 
hundred years in English, and there was no religion of it 
till perhaps a hundred years ago. Even as it is, the two 
classes which have most tradition in them, the aristocrats 
and the workers on the land, care least about it. 

I myself write as one emancipated. ‘Time was when I 
trembled at the thought of a misspelt word and a blunder 
of my own or the printer’s would keep me awake at night; 
but now that I have recognised it for the least part of 
scholarship, and, indeed, hardly a part of scholarship at all, 
I care for it less than a doit—whatever that may be. 

English of all languages ought to be most indifferent to 
spelling, for upon spelling the sense of its words and phrases 
hardly ever depends. It is not so with Latin, it is not even 
so with French, but it is so with English. Here and there 
you have an ambiguity, as in ‘* Affect ’’ and ‘* Effect,” 
but by and large it does not really count. 

I suppose the passion for exact uniformity in spelling goes 
with all that modern attention to things anyone can do, 
things that demand no intelligence, things mechanical and 
of a pattern. It is fostered, of course, by the State 
educational machine and by the enormous extension of mere 
print, but its root must lie in the passion for mechanical 
simplicity and for things in which that man will most 
advance who is least able to think. It goes with the craze for 
measurement and with the enormous fatuity that only those 
things can be known which can be exactly measured, and 
with that other twin fatuity that when things are measured 
they are known. It goes with the habit of asking ‘* how 
broad? ” ** how high? ” ‘* how old? ”’ 
instead of ‘* what is its quality? ”’ 

Our fathers cared so little for the ridiculous thing that 
they did not even spell their own names the same way 
throughout their lives, and as for common words they seem 
to have had an instinct which I cannot but applaud for 
ennobling them with repetitions of letters and flourishes, 
with the pretty trick of using a *‘ y ”? for an “i” and 
doubling consonants. In general they were all for festoon- 
ing and decorating, which is a very honest and noble taste. 
When they said of a man *‘ I esteam hym ne moore than a 
pygge ’’ one knows what they meant and one feels their 
contempt vibrating. Put into the present stereotyped form 
it would far less affect, or effect, us. 

And talking of ‘* stereotyped,” there, if you like, is an 
example of modern spelling! What do you suppose King 
Henry, the Eighth of that name, would have made of it? 
But for the matter of that, how little any of those men who 
made the English language (and I put Cranmer at the head 
of them) would have tolerated our immense rubbish heap of 
long words, not one in fifty of which we know the true 
meaning of? I suppose that in words ending with “ logy ”’ 
alone there are enough to equal all the vocabulary of the 
aforesaid Cranmer. There must be hundreds upon hundreds ; 
and by the custom of our time anyone may make up new 
words ending in * logy ”’ at will with none to chasten him. 

Spelling is a great breeder of hatred among the nations 
and of divisions, misapprehensions, wars 


** how Jong? ” 


—or as our fathers 
more splendidly put it (to a roll of drums) ‘* Warres ” 
also of Dissencyons and Broils. 


; as 
Here myself I confess to 
the weakness; to see ** labour ”’ spelt ** labor ’? makes me 
see red. It makes all that is ancient in England see red; 
und the more openly we admit it the better for international 
and domestic peace 


ors 


Now that this word “ labor ’’ should be so abhorrent to 
the intimate taste of the English mind is a very good reply 
to the pedants who will defend spelling as a reminder of the 
origin of words. ‘‘ Labor ”’ is right. ‘* Labour” is g 
twisted thing, coming round by way of a dead French usage, 
You may say, of course, if you like, that even so, it teaches 
you a little history and that at least such spelling reminds 
you that the gentry were French before they were English. 
But if you say this you lie; for it teaches people nothing 
of the sort, and such few people as hear this truth about 
the English gentry only fall into a passion and disbelieve it, 

Again, who when he comes across a little word * ink ” 
considers that imperial liquid which only the Basileus 
on his Constantinopolitan throne could use for his most 
awful signature? If there is one word the spelling of which 
ought to teach every child the whole story of Europe and 
cf the great Byzantine centre thereof it is the little word 
** ink *’—and it teaches nothing at all. Neither, for that 
matter, does Constantinopolitan, hard as it is to spell. 

No, all that talk of spelling teaching one the past of 
words and things is nonsense. If there was any sense in it 
we should spell the Canon of a Cathedral after the same way 
in which we spell a gun. They are the same word; and 
yet I suppose there is not one man in 20,000 who would 
not ridicule the speiling of the Piece with one ‘‘ n ” and of 
the Ecclesiastic with two. For my part, if I had to give the 
extra ‘* n *’ to either I should give it to the cleric, as one of 
God’s creatures and a hierarch and therefore infinitely 
nobler than a piece of brute metal. 

Spelling also panders to the vices of men, and more par- 
ticularly to social pride. Many a man has lost his soul by 
putting a redundant ** e ”’ at the end of his name to borrow 
a false rank therefrom. I could quote you the case of at least 
one peer whose father actually had the name of his titular 
village misspelt on the map in order to make himself lock 
medizval. So it is with the pecple who use two little f’s 
instead of one big f at the beginning of their surnames. 
They are ffools. In the same way men with foreign names, 
if those names are of a common sort, will respell them into 
English ; but if they are of the nobler kind it is the other way 
about—they will turn them from plain English into some- 
thing Frenchified so as to look as though they were 
descended, not from tripe-sellers, as they are indeed, but 
from great barons of the thirteenth century. Thus a man 
called Roach because one of his forbears had a fish-face, will 
call himself ** de la Roche ”’; or a man called Lemon because 
his forbear was too yellow, will call himself ‘* L’Hémon,” 
which is ridiculous. And such men often tell one of two 
lies : they either say they are descended from Huguenots 
or are from the Channel Islands. 





bd 


And all this reminds me that one of the surest ways of 
insulting a man without risk is to misspell his name. The 
reason of this (the “ psychology ”’ of it, as people say who 
like to show they can spell) is that every man thinks his 
name of importance to the whole world and either known to 
the whole world or deserving so to be known. It is a very 
fine example of vanity. For after all, if the usurpers out of 
Carnarvonshire remained indifferent (as they did) to being 
spelt Tydder, Tydr, Tyddr, Tuder, or Tudor, why should 
we, below the rank of kings, make a fuss about it? 

Spell, therefore, at your own sweet will. I not only give 
you leave of charter so to do, but will at call support you 
with argument. Only I warn you of one thing: if you do, 
you are in for lifelong war with the printers, and they are 
a powerful and close corporation. For now forty years have 
I attempted most firmly to fix and root the right phrase 
‘* an historian ”? into the noblest pages of English, but the 
bastard a historian ’’ is still fighting hard for his 
miserable life and may yet survive. H. BE.oc. 
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Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Soldiers’ Pay. By WILLIAM FAULKNER. 
7s. 6d. 
Rings on her Fingers. By Ruys Davies. 


The Water Gipsies. By A. P. Herserr. 


Chatto and Windus. 


Shaylor. 
Methuen. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Without Cherry Blossom. By P. Romanor. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Women and Monks. By J. Kaxuinikoy. Secker. 15s. 
Brother and Sister. By L. Frank. Davies. 30s. 


If there is one thing which distinguishes the revolutionary 
from the traditional Odyssey it is that Ulysses must not come 
home, or have any chance of coming home, at least not to 
Penelope. When Mr. Joyce began his dismaying epic he did not 
carol out ‘‘ It may be we shall reach the happy isles’’; he was 
already sourly determined that the journey should end in that 
scortatory homily after Master Aretino—a climax that bears as 
much resemblance to the home-coming of the real Ulysses as 
do the drawings of Julius the Roman to the paintings of 
Parrhasius. The happy ending is no necessity of good art: 
but the chance of it is, and unless our novelists recover that 
conviction there will be no future for the novel. So Mr. Faulkner, 
of Georgia, in the United States, should have a most vociferous 
welcome from all friends of the novel; for he is a traditionalist 
well aware of the dangers of tradition and of the delights of 
revolution, and evidently determined not to allow his own clever- 
ness to destroy him. For he is amazingly clever, and he can write. 
I do not mean that there are occasional passages in his book 
that are beautifully written, though that is true; the whole book 
is written with an ease, a bounty, a mastery that one might 
expect from Mr. Kipling if Mr. Kipling was thirty years old. 
He has mannerisms, but he has a style; his dialogue is so 
brilliant, so richly dramatic that to parallel it one has to go back 
to Many Inventions or Life’s Handicap. It is most unfortunate 
that the publishers compare him, very ineptly, to D. H. Lawrence 
and Ernest Hemingway ; he is far superior to either as a novelist 
—that is as an author who tells a story by character and 
incident; and in so far as he has been influenced by any moderns 
I should say his only teacher was Mr. Joyce, though he has 
borrowed, and brilliantly transfigured in the borrowing, a trick 
or two of Mr. Bernard Gilbert, who wrote Old England and Bly 
Market. 

The book opens with a drunk scene which is Shakespearean in 
its gusto: it would make Mr. Scrymgeour smile; in it we are 
introduced to Mrs. Powers, Gilligan and Donald Mahon, all 
travelling by train. Mahon is an aviator whose life has been saved 
by surgery at the expense of his memory, almost of his reason : 
he is the son of the rector of a small Georgian town, and engaged 
toa girl there—and Gilligan and Margaret Powers form an alliance 
to take him home. He is terribly disfigured. After the opening 
scenes on the railroad and in an hotel, the action of the book 
takes place in Mahon’s home-town—the protagonists the Rector, 
Gilligan, Mrs. Powers, Cecily Saunders and Januarius Jones, 
a figure sinister, debauched, useless, with the strange spasmodic 
pluck of the craven. The book is about these. It is also 
supremely about Donald Mahon, the broken Ulysses who has 
no force against the wooers who have stayed at home and dug 
themselves into the trenches of comfort. Soldiers’ pay is in- 
justice; can hardly be anything else, for is not the soldier the 
scape-goat for our sins, and why should the scape-goat come 
shambling home out of the wilderness whither he was dispatched 
to die? Mr. Faulkner loads his dice, perhaps, as Mr. O’Casey 
loaded his in The Silver Tassie ; but his book is too personal to 
be untrue. It moves triumphantly with that mingling of freedom 
and necessity that is the life-blood of the novel. It has a rich 
humour that is rare in modern fiction; Gilligan is worthy to 
stand drinks to Mulvany—his two fights with Januarius Jones, 
and his bland conversation in the drunken scenes have an 
Aristophanie quality that has rarely shown in English fiction 
since Brugglesmith. Not only is Mr. Faulkner masterly in his 
handling of the chief characters; but he excels in putting in his 
background of curious, kindly, malicious or gossipy people— 
a minor sketch of extraordinary brilliance is that of Cecily’s 
young brother Bob. He has boyhood’s callous inquisitiveness 
—longs to see Mahon’s scar; but when Mahon is dead, after the 
funeral something queer happens to Bob : 


How strange everything looked! This street, these familiar trees 
—was this his home here, where his mother and father were, where 





Sis lived, where he ate and slept, lapped closely around with safety 
and solidity, where darkness was kind and sweet for sleeping? 
He mounted the steps and entered, wanting his mother. But, of 
course, she hadn’t got back from—— _ He found himself running 
suddenly through the hall towards a voice raised in comforting, 
crooning song. Here was a friend mountainous in blue calico, 
her elephantine thighs undulating, gracious as the wake of a ferry 
boat as she moved between table and stove. 

She broke off her mellow, passionless song, exclaiming : 
yo’ heart, honey, what is it?” 

But he did not know. He only clung to her comforting, 
voluminous skirt in a gust of uncontrollable sorrow, while she wiped 
biscuit dough from her hands on a towel. Then she picked him up, 
and sat upon a stiff-backed chair, rocking back and forth aud holding 
him against her balloon-like breast until his fit of weeping shuddered 
away. 


** Bless 


It is said that Mr. Faulkner is ** practically unknown in America ” 
if this is really so, it is no credit to American criticism—I can 
remember no first novel of such magnificent achievement in the 
last thirty years. 

Mr. Faulkner writes about life; his people have voices one can 
hear and would recognise ; and this is true, in a degree, of all 
the other novels named above, and of Romanof’s short stories. 
Yet the other authors, even Mr. Davies and Mr. Herbert, write 
too much as if man was concerned primarily with passion. 
used to be the novelist’s subject; 
suitably subordinate. 


Love 
passion entered, but was 
Now it has increased inordinately—and 
we have Mr. Davies portraying passion unsatisfied; Mr. Herbert 
picturing passion as romance; Romanof lamenting at the ugly 
simplifying of passion; Kallinikov, in his monstrous Hugoesque 
epic, portraying its excesses and perversities; while Frank, in 
a novel which wavers from sheer silliness to lyrical beauty, 
returns to the old Hellenic distress of unconscious incest. Now 
while love—like business or politics or adventure—is a very good 
subject for the story-teller, sexual passion is a bad one. It is 
hard to avoid monotony in the portrayal of something in which 
mood and movement are so conditioned. It is like trying to 
write a novel about billiards—no doubt each cannon had its 
separate fascination for Casanova, or some other expert; but 
while in games the expert is the wise man, in passion the expert 
is the fool, for there is no fascination nor wisdom in passion 
unless, with Juliet, it is reckless and untried, or with Cleopatra, 
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arrogant against the world and the world’s conquerors. It must 
be matched with some other passion to be worthy of great art. 
Mr. Davies, whose novel, in spite of its debt to Lawrence, is 
a most original performance, matches it only with convention 
and boredom; and his Edith has the dreary futility of the little 
Welsh society she despises. Still, Rings on Her Fingers is a very 
exceptional and moving novel, written with an intensity and 
anger that augur well for Mr. Davies’ future. Mr. Herbert has 
a great deal to write about beside passion; but he does make his 
Jane Passion’s slave—the fact that it is passion bred of the 
** movies ’’ only makes her servitude the sadder. Jane Bell lives 
on a barge, and “ does”’ for people. Her life and her affections 
get involved with three men—Ernest, Fred, and the Hon. 
Mr. Bryan, who paints her in the nude. The Water Gipsies is 
a lovely, most entertaining book, and if Dickens had read 
Maupassant he might have written it; I don’t believe for a 
moment that Jane Bell is typical—if she were, we should have 
a revolution. Mr. Herbert is rightly enraged at the life she has 
to lead, at the fact that women however intelligent seem brighter 
(to fools) because better dressed; but actually the Janes of this 
world take an unselfish and disastrous pleasure in their well- 
dressed sisters’ lives. Far, far more than half the world— 
something like ninety-nine per cent.—prefer to live vicariously ; 
and wisely, for what do they know of the Berkeley who only the 
Berkeley know? 

There are some admirably done “ set pieces” in The Water 
Gipsies—a foolish studio party, the Bells at the Derby, and 
Bryan’s victory at skittles. The book is thoroughly English 
—and Mr. Herbert has that old, natural, individual Radicalism 
which was once the note of Punch’s editorial policy in the days 
of Jerrold and Thackeray : his book is in part a plea for characters, 
and I’m sorry that he should insinuate, as he does, that the end 
of Jane’s Odyssey will be dull because she has missed Passion. 
Romanof knows better. In Russia of the Soviets passion is left, 
free, easy, quick—and damn dull and disheartening everyone 
finds it. Employees in confectioners’ shops are allowed to eat 
sweets as they please—and soon get sick of them. So in this 
Russia of uncontrolled lust—it bores, and there is neither beauty 
nor patience without which personal contacts are tiresome and 
revolting. Yet, if Kallinikov’s account of pre-revolution Russia 
has any truth, perhaps the present red accidie was inevitable. 
In his huge story of perversity and avarice he shows us a world 
where religion is but rarely lightened by intelligence, where 
devotion is crazed or deceitful, and simple people wake from 
disillusionment to anger and destruction. His title hardly 
indicates the scale of his book—he combines in one monstrous, 
overcrowded canvas the Russia of Dostoevsky and Artzibashev, 
of Kuprin and of Gorki. The book is heavy with lust, the lust 
of people who have outgrown their surroundings, people who 
await a renascence whose dawn they foresee but cannot hasten. 
A little relief is given in such a figure as Father Polycarp, the 
Christian Communist, but the book on the whole is like those 
desperate rhymes in which the men of the middle age bemoaned 
their lives, where passion had opportunity but no object and 
no loveliness. 

Leonhard Frank’s book is a story of love as well as of 
passion. It is hard for a modern to write convincingly of 
unconscious incest. At one time, and still in some countries, 
it is unpermitted for those who have a spiritual relationship to 
marry. Noone may marry a god-child—and common god-parents 
cannot marry each other. If brother and sister parted in 
childhood, meet, owing to their parents’ divorce, unknown to 
each other and marry, could they, on disclosure of the fact, feel 
any sense of guilt? Leonhard Frank credits the woman with 
a sense of grave guilt. The literary problem is as old here as 
Laon and Cythna; the legend of Gdipus symbolises it in a far 
older and more awful form. I do not think that Frank’s novel 
has really gained anything from his introduction of the incestuous 
motive. He could have made it as poignant if the problem 
between Constantine and Lydia had been one of religion or race. 
Indeed, more poignant: for essentially the law against incest is 
a law to insure the safety and sanctity of the family—and they 
are in no danger when a man and a woman, not knowing their 
relationship and orphaned of family life, meet and marry. The 
translations of the foreign books here noticed are particularly good. 
The best are perhaps Mr. Brooks’ of Brother and Sister—of which 
only five hundred copies are published—and Mr. Zanine’s of 
Without Cherry Blossom. Mr. Patrick Kirwan has done wonders 
with his task of translating Kallinikov’s 400,000 words; but 


<n 


there are indications that he is insufliciently acquainted with the 
religious rites and ceremonies of the Russian Church. His 
version would be improved if an ecclesiastical expert were allowed 
to revise it. PRoTeEvs, 


THE NEWSPAPER NAPOLEON 


Northcliffe: An Intimate Biography. By WHamirron Fyre, 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

**Was it for good or evil? Who shall say?” asked 
Macaulay in 1826 at the end of twelve very clever lines on 
Voltaire. So one may still ask about the work of Lord North- 
cliffe. For Voltaire, a century after Macaulay, most now 
would cast the white pebble. Is it certain that Time will be 
so favourable to Northcliffe? Seventeen years ago, when the 
revolution, which he worked in the British press, was in 
outline as clear as to-day, an able and forward-looking critic 
observed: ‘‘ It is impossible to deny that the recent com- 
mercialisation of journalism is an irredeemable loss to this 
country. We have probably in the last twenty years parted 
silently with an asset of unique value.’’ The words scarcely 
over-praise our typical pre-Northcliffe morning newspapers— 
each normally owned and edited by men of high culture, with 
a keen sense of political, social, and moral responsibility, 
caring infinitely more for honour than for big profits, some- 
times quixotically non-commercial, always catering for 
intelligence rather than for numbers. When the great Lord 
Salisbury (who had himself been a leader-writer under the 
old regime) described the early Daily Mail as ‘a journal 
produced by office-boys for office-boys,”’ he satirised one of its 
traits. Had he lived longer, he might have stressed a deeper 
one—its commercialism. The Northcliffe dailies were the 
first created by men who had no serious concern with either 
politics or literature or religion or philanthropy or culture of 
any sort, but were solely aiming at maximum circulations for 
maximum profit. Was it for good or evil? Who shall say? 

Few such qualms trouble Mr. Hamilton Fyfe. He writes 
about Northcliffe as a devotee about an idol—anima valde 
Northeliffeana. He echoes cordially all his old Chief's 
favourite gibes about the ‘‘ dullness ’’ and ‘‘ heaviness,’’ the 
‘* enormous ”’ reports and the “‘ portentous ”’ leading articles 
of the dailies before the Daily Mail. Let it at once be granted 
that the files of these journals are disheartening to look back 
on. But so are those of any old newspapers. Nothing is 
duller than dead news, except the dead fashions of presenting 
it. Yet can it be gainsaid that from, say, 1855 to 1896 the 
press had more direct influence on history and its makers 
than it it has had since? Or that the limited public, whose 
applause it won, was of more exacting taste than the million- 
sales publics of to-day? Doubtless in the last thirty-four 
years there has been progress on some sides of the journalist’s 
art, especially presentation. But that was inevitable. The 
question is: how far it would have been better, or worse, if 
Northcliffe’s career had not dominated it. 

Take first the idea which underlay nearly all his success— 
that the Education Act had produced a great new public 
able to read but not to read the existing newspapers. This 
was no discovery of Northcliffe’s; he learned it from Newnes. 
It was Newnes, too, who first realised that the technique of 
reading-with-difficulty called for ‘‘ snippets ’’—short  sen- 
tences, short paragraphs, short articles, planty of headlines. 
Answers at first was a mere copy of Tit-Bits, and not a very 
clever one. What later lifted it into success were its guessing 
competitions with daringly big prizes—not strictly a jour- 
nalistic device. Indeed, though Northcliffe was a champion 
hustler and the scene of his hustling happened to be the news- 
paper world, it is open to discussion how far he was ever 
original on the side of journalistic technique. The man who 
on that side made the success of the Evening News and Daily 
Mail is held by many, perhaps most, journalists to have been 
Kennedy Jones. Of course it is rash to speak assertively of 
what went on in a newspaper office, unless one was there 
oneself; and Mr. Fyfe, who was there from a fairly early 
stage, puts the emphasis on Northcliffe. But he reveals very 
little of any quality in Northcliffe’s initiatives save unrivalled 
‘push and go.”’ It is clear that he was a hustler to the nth 
power. It is not clear what else he was; whether, indeed, he 
was anything else. 
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On another side—the financial—Mr. Fyfe frankly (and in 
agreement with all the evidence) gives the whole credit to 
Northcliffe’s brother, now Lord Rothermere. It is indeed 
almost a unique case that these two elder brothers—with a 
gifted mother, a rather ordinary father, and no less than 
twelve brothers and sisters, none of whom ever shone much 
with their own light—should have each possessed such very 
extraordinary abilities, so totally different, yet so perfectly 
complementary. The mathematical chances against such a 
thing occurring must surely be fantastic. Yet it occurred; 
and the gigantic Northcliffe and Rothermere properties were 
the result of it. 

All this does not imply for a moment that Northcliffe did 
not stamp his personality deep and wide on all his main 
enterprises. What sort of personality was it? Restless, 
daring, conquering, of course. But what else? Mr. Fyfe tells 
us that he left school at fifteen, and never deeply self- 
educated himself (as so many do) afterwards. 

He knew no Latin or Greek; he had very hazy notions of history ; 
he was well acquainted with no modern foreign language ; the interest 
he took in science was that of a quick-witted child. 

Elsewhere we learn that he had no keen interests in litera- 
ture or the theatre or art or even sport. Yet again: 

Boyish in his power of concentration upon the matter of the 
moment, boyish in his readiness to turn swiftly to a different matter 
and concentrate on that. Boyish in his irritable humours, boyish in 
his expansive kindliness ; boyish in his occasional impetuous cruelties, 
boyish in his far more frequent and lavish generosity. Boyish his 
enjoyment of effort and its recompense. Boyish the limited 
range of his intellect, which seldom concerns itself with anything 
but the immediate, the obvious, the popular. Boyish his irre- 
sponsibility, his disinclination to take himself or his publications 
seriously ; his conviction that whatever benefits them is justifiable, 
and that it is not his business to consider the effect of their contents 
on the public mind. 

It is true that Mr. Fyfe says this boyishness was eventually 
modified, but not till the last ten years or so of his active 
life. How little his ordinary “ stunts ’’ proceeded from any 
conviction is illustrated by the following story: 

When he made a stunt of saving the Crystal Palace . . 
said to him : ‘* Why do you want to save that awful place? It ought 
to be blown up.” He retorted with his schoolboy smile of mischief, 
** ’d just as soon raise a subscription to blow it up.” That is the 
true spirit of the stunt artist, and it was by stunts that the New 
Journalism captured its readers, 

The question that cannot help obtruding itself on the mind 
is this. Given that the changes which Northcliffe promoted— 
journalism for the uneducated, huge circulations, a new 
technique, a new relation between journalism and advertising 
—were bound to come and were in themselves desirable, need 
they have been pioneered and hall-marked (perhaps in- 
effaceably) by a character so deficient in either education or 
culture, in either scientific or moral conscience? Mr. Fyfe’s 
answer in effect is Yes. Northcliffe, he says, could not have 
divined so intuitively what the millions wanted if his 
intellectual development had passed their level. It must be 
owned that some parallel cases—the late Sir Edward 
Hulton’s, for instance—lend colour to the theory. Yet surely 
it is a most depressing one. 

A tribute is due to Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s own work. Not 
only, of course, is he a vivid writer and experienced crafts- 
man, but he knew Lord Northcliffe for a score of years, both 
as a prominent member of his writing staff and as a personal 
and much-valued friend. He has here made a heroic effort 
to show within moderate compass the many moods and facets 
of a puzzling, scintillating, chameleon-like character. It is 
a friend’s biography, frankly affectionate and admiring, but 
as such a very valuable document. As no official biography 
exists, it may very well hold the field for a considerable time. 

But naturally one cannot ask from it the quality of a 
critical appraisement. The atmosphere is rose-coloured. Bad 
traits are not given much prominence. I never knew North- 
cliffe myself; but I have known, besides Mr. Fyfe, other 
unimpeachable witnesses. I will give two examples. An 
able and veracious Scotsman, who was chief sub-editor of a 
great daily for twenty years or more, was thirty years ago a 
sub-editor on the Daily Mail. It was Northcliffe’s habit, he 
told me, to invade the sub-editors’ room from time to time, 
and going from one desk to another to terrify their occupants 
with fierce random questions. ‘‘ They served no useful 
purpose whatever, and expressed nothing but a tyrant’s un- 
mistakable pleasure in the power of being cruel.” Mr. Fyfe 
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admits cruel along with generous freaks; but nothing that he 
says comes home like that. Again, on the question of 
salacity, Mr. Fyfe tells us that his hero had a particularly 
pure mind. That he kept his dailies ‘‘ clean ’’ as a matter of 
policy is undoubted; it was then the plainest wisdom to do go, 
But I happen to know another journalist, also of high 
standing, who worked with Northcliffe far back in the early 
Answers days, and who has often told me the instructions 
which Northcliffe gave him for choosing stories to attract 
girl readers. I cannot quote them here, for they are really 
not printable. R. C. K. Ensor. 


MR. JAMES JOYCE IN PROGRESS 


Anna Livia Plurabelle. 
Is. 


Haveth Childers Everywhere. 
and Jack Kahane: Paris. 


By James Joyce. Faber and Faber, 
By James JOYCE. 
500 fr. 

Mr. James Joyce’s Work in Progress has been appearing in 
numbers of the Paris-American quarterly Transition during the 
last two and a half years. Transition has now ceased publication, 
but Mr. Joyce’s work is still in progress; though what chance we 
shall have of seeing it, now that Mr. Joyce’s one shop-window has 
gone, is uncertain. Mr. Joyce, apart from his achievement as a 
writer, demands not a little admiration, because he is one of the 
very few great writers of our time who have never cheapened or 
advertised themselves in any way. He has kept himself to himself, 
as the saying goes; and that alone, in an age of self-advertisers, 
entitles him to our respect. 

But Mr. Joyce’s privacy has another side. True, it means that 
he has taken himself seriously as an artist and has always written 
at his best, but at the same time he has withdrawn himself 
altogether from any readers except a little coterie of initiates. 
Ulysses may sooner or later be available in England without 
the necessity of cheating the Customs, but 1 doubt if it 
will find as many readers as a book of its scope and imagination 
deserves. Work in Progress (to judge from extracts published 
from time to time) is even more withdrawn. Ulysses, with all 
its patter of advertisements and topical catchwords, is as solid 
as earth; Bloom, though a colossus, is recognisably each one of 
us, however buried; and the other characters in the book are as 
distinct and recognisable as their Dublin surroundings. In 
Work in Progress Mr. Joyce seems to have set out to make his 
characters even more universal. The protagonists are Anna 
Livia (the River Liffey) and Everyman, who appears as Here 
Comes Everybody, Haveth Childers Everywhere and H.CE. 
ad infinitum. Here you have Bloom and his cronies without 
their physical symbols—they are wind and air and _ stream, 
a cosmic muttering, still savouring strongly of the bodies 
which now are only ghosts. This tremendous disproportion 
between the mass of allusions to every typical phase of 
contemporary life and the thin disembodied chant into which 
they are poured is the most striking fact about Work in Progress. 
It is possible to regard this book as a proof that Mr. Joyce, 
recoiling further and further from the underworld of Mr. Bloom 
and Dublin, has at last really shut himself up in his own snail’s- 
house, leaving for the exasperated reader only a track. It is 
an extraordinary fact that before Mr. Joyce’s latest book has 
been published at all, or even completed by its author, a volume 
criticising it has already appeared in France. What a hurry 
Mr. Joyce’s disciples are in! With what explanations and 
implications and examinations have they trumpeted the dawn— 
before even the first grey streak is visible ! 

Haveth Childers Everywhere and Anna Livia Plurabelle are the 
first bits of Mr. Joyce’s new book to reach England: neither 
is more than forty pages long. The first is a collector's piece, 
beautifully printed and bound, but, to me at least, almost com- 
pletely unintelligible. Anna Livia Plurabelle is sold very cheaply, 
and no doubt Mr. Joyce has chosen this particular section as one 
likely to attract a wider public or, at any rate, serve as sample of 
the book as a whole. I think that anyone reading it carefully 
for the first time sheuld be able to follow most of the implications 
of Mr. Joyce’s new speech. But it demands a little effort, and 
if our attitude is simply, ‘“‘ Here is another good writer gone 
wrong,” we are not likely to get far. With most books it 
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possible to go on reading in a steady drowse without missing 
much, because the author puts his words together familiarly, 
and a cadence at the beginning of a sentence automatically pre 
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‘‘ The firm of Harrap are indefatigable in the good work of providing us with ‘ omnibus’ 
volumes. The new one promises to be the best.””—Observer (editorial notice) 


Great Sea Stories 
of All Nations 


Edited, with a long Introduction, by 


H. M. TOMLINSON 


147 Stories. 


130 Authors. 


25 Literatures. 8/6 net. 


Among the modern authors represented are: 


JOHN MASEFIELD 
JOSEPH CONRAD 
H. M. TOMLINSON 


H. G. WELLS 


Stanley Rogers’ New Book 


The Atlantic 


Written and illustrated by the author of 
Ships & Sailors, Sea-Lore. 7/6 net. (July 4.) 


Of Sea-Lore the Manchester Guardian said: “It 
must surely be one of the most beautiful books 
about sailing-ships, the sea, and sailors that has 
been written, and it ought to live as a classic intro- 
duction to the subject. It is exquisitely illustrated 
with the author’s own drawings.’”’ Among the 
chapter titles of Mr. Rogers’ new book are: The 
First Across, Freak Crossings, Atlantic Battles, 
Atlantic Sea-rovers, Atlantic Mutinies, Lost Ships. 


Liberty or Tyranny? 


Machiavelli 


By ETTORE JANNI. Translated by Marion 

Enthoven. Containing a Preface specially 

written by the author for the English 
edition. 12/6 net. (July 4.) 


This book, by the late literary editor of the Corriere 
della Sera, has created much excitement in Italy. 
Mussolini often claims that the Fascist regime is 
following Machiavelli’s precepts. Signor Janni, how- 
ever, has written this striking study ‘‘ to vindicate 
the teaching of Machiavelli from its misappro- 
priation by the upholders of terror—whatever the 
colour of their uniforms.’”’ It shows the great 
Florentine as a liberty-loving republican rather 
than the traditional counsellor of tyrants. 


The Island of Strange Ruins 


Sardinia 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 
15/- net. 


Times Literary Supplement : “‘ His lively pages are 
an excellent example of the way in which such 
explorations should be conducted, besides covering 
the ground with amazing thoroughness.”’ 


Illustrated. 
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Utopian Experiments 


Communist and 
Co-operative Colonies 


By Professor CHARLES GIDE. Translated 
by E. F. Row. 7/6 net. (Ready.) 


By the famous author of Principles of Political 
Economy, etc., this book describes the communi- 
tarian societies founded chiefly in the 19th century 
and for the most part in the New World. ‘ Thought- 
ful and suggestive. A useful contribution to social 
history ’’ (Times Literary Supplement). 


Three New ‘* Kitbag Travel Books ” 


Burgundy 


By STEPHEN GWYNN. 7/6 net. (July 4.) 


London Town 
By SIDNEY DARK. 7/6 net. (July 4.) 


The English Lakes 


By W. T. PALMER, F.R.G.S. 7/6 net. (July 4.) 


HE “KITBAG TRAVEL BOOKS” are all 

written by well-known authors. They contain 

practical up-to-date information. They are 
well illustrated, and each is provided with a map 
and index. They are pocket-size. In short, they 
are the best companions before, during, and after 
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dicts its close. With Mr. Joyce the cadences, the juxtaposition 
of words, the words themselves, are different. In reading him 
you begin reading again——or you leave off. 

Work in Progress contains a very large number of invented 
words, of words spelt in unusual ways and compounded from 
almost every European language. The idiom shifts from 
medieval doggerel to negro slang in the same sentence, perhaps 
even in the same word. Mr. Joyce takes any liberty with 
language which will enrich the music or the sense of his prose. 
His preoccupation with words is shown in a passage from Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man, published in 1916 : 

He drew forth a phrase from his treasure and spoke it softly to 
himself : 

—A day of dappled seaborne clouds. 

The phrase and the day and the scene harmonised in a chord. 
Words. Was it their colour? He allowed them to glow and fade, 
hue after hue; sunrise gold, the russet and green of apple orchards, 
azure of waves, the grey-fringed fleece of clouds. No, it was not 
their colours : it was the poise and balance of the period itself. Did 
he then love the rhythmic rise and fall of words better than their 
associations of legend and colour? Or was it that, being as weak 
of sight as he was shy of mind, he drew less pieasure from the con- 
templation of the glowing sensible world through the prism of a 
language many-coloured and richly storied than from the contem- 
plation of individual emotions mirrored perfectly in a lucid supple 
periodic prose ? 

Two phrases there will be found useful in considering the method 
of Work in Progress. ‘* The phrase and the day and the scene 
harmonised in a chord *—that is what Mr. Joyce is trying all the 
time to do; not so much to describe things in phrases as to 
harmonise the thing described and the phrase in one chord— 
hence the need for discarding familiar words and for creating 
new words which shall include the old words with a new suggestion 
of what those words describe. Thus, describing a girl singing, he 
gives her a voice “like water-glucks,’ and by substituting 
** Gluck” for “* duck” and introducing several other names in 
this way for the sake of their musical suggestion he heightens 
the description of the girl’s song. ‘The second phrase in the 
passage quoted above, which helps, I think, to explain further 
Mr. Joyce’s intention, is the distinction between two kinds of 
prose, one “ mirroring perfectly,” the other bunching and dis- 
torting objects as in a prism. Mr. Joyce has finally chosen this 
second kind of prose. His sentences reflect a number of images 
like a decanter-stopper held up to the light. The effect is never 
single: it is new and varied and often disturbing. 

Most of the failures in Mr. Joyce’s new prose come from too 
much distortion and the introduction of patterns and allusions 
which merely bewilder the reader with irrelevant deftness. 1 
cannot see that the introduction of ‘* catalogues ’’—a list of the 
names of rivers, for example, inlaid in the words of a passage like 
silver wire in wood—gives it any greater literary value than a 
poem written in the form of an acrostic. Work in Progress is 
said to contain the names of all the largest rivers in the world— 
the excuse being that the river Liffey is the chief character in 
the book and that these geographical allusions are all part of 
the ground-plan. This seems to me even more fantastic than 
the Homeric pattern of Ulysses. Mr. Joyce is capable of an 
almost incredible childishness in his word-trickery. ‘‘ The 
lunchlight in her eyes” is amusing parody, but what on 
earth can one say to this, Mr. Joyce’s version of “a man with 
a pipe”? 

with his g.b.d. in his f.a.c.e. 

A commentator solemnly points out that a ‘ g.b.d.” is a well- 
known brand of pipe and that the letters exactly fit the spaces 
of “ f.a.c.e.” Well, what if they do? ‘* God” read backwards 
spells “ dog,” but, having noted that, what more can we say? 
Mr. Joyce’s obsession with the elementary processes of words, 
with their nurture and functioning (one feels that he nursemaids 
his prose, and takes a nagging interest in all the words to which 
he gives individuality), suggests again that it is the privacy of 
his writing which is its chief fault, quite apart from its unin- 
telligibility. In time, when more of the words are current 
(‘ lemoncholy ” and others will probably slip into general use), 
and when a shelf-full of commentaries has explained all the 
allusions of a complicated text, even then it will be possible for 
Mr. James Joyce alone to appreciate these difficult and pointless 
tricks. A ventriloquist, I believe, must be very skilful to 
pronounce a ““w’”’ properly, but it is he and not the audience 
that is amazed when he succeeds. 

But it is advisable to approach this new book warily, as one 
would listen for the first time to a new and astonishing piece of 
music which at times jars on the ear. Whether language is 


capable of the musical extension to which Mr. Joyce attempts 
to push it (some of it is almost contrapuntal), I do not intend to 
discuss. We must have the whole of his book before it will be 
possible to venture judgment. Occasional passages in Work in 
Progress have ainazed me by their beauty and complete originality ; 
and these passages improve on being read a number of times, 
Phrases from the section published by Messrs. Faber and Faber 
jump to the memory: “a sugarloaf hat with a gaudyquivery 
peak,” ‘ owlglassy bicycles boggled her eyes,” ‘she let her 
hair fall and down it flussed to her feet.” It contains two 
passages which have been more than once quoted by Mr. Joyce’s 
admirers : the one beginning, ‘* She was just a young thin pale soft 
shy slim slip of a thing,” and the concluding paragraph, which 
I will quote because it shows how effective can be the recurrence 
of a few simple themes working up to a quiet climax. The 
allusions in these lines are plain to anyone who has read the 
pages leading up to them, but would need too much explanation 
here. The washerwomen by the side of the Liffey have packed up 
their tubs and linen for the day, and their last straggle of talk 
comes through the dusk : 
Pay till the honeying of the lune, love! 
1 oe 
ot sights are swimming thicker on me by the shadows to this 
ace. . . « 
Can’t hear with the waters of. 
Flittering bats, fieldmice bawk talk. 
ahome? What Tom Malone? Can’t hear with bawk of bats, all 
the liffeying waters of. Ho, talk save us! My foos won’t moos. I 
feel as old as yonder elm. A tale told of Shaun or Shem? All 
Livia’s daughtersons. Dark hawks hear us. Night! Night! 
My ho head halls. I feel as heavy as yonder stone. Tell me of 
John or Shaun? Who were Shem and Shaun the living sons or 
daughters of? Night now! Tell me, tell me, tell me, elm! Night 
night! Telmetale of stem or stone. Beside the rivering waters 
of, hitherandthithering waters of. Night! 
The echo (“* Are you not gone ahome? What Tom Malone? ”), 
the drowsy lisp of ‘* my foos won’t moos ” (my foot won’t move), 
the yawning “my ho head halls” (my head falls) suggest the 
evening and the deserted river-bank and the accents of the woman 
better than many lines of intruding description. This is an 
extraordinarily successful example, I think, of ‘* the phrase and 
the day and the scene harmonised in a chord” or, rather, in a 
sequence of chords moving to a climax. Passages as finished and 
distinct as this are rare in Work in Progress. For the most part 
you are swept along in a gurgling stream of consciousness, in 
which Bloom and the Liffey and a Cro-Magnon chorus and the 
babble o’green fields seem all to be comically muttering together, 
and all to be one. Whether, after one glimpse into that green 
murky swirl, most readers will care to take the plunge is extremely 
doubtful. G. W. Sronier. 


MEMOIRS OF A FARM-LABOURING 
MAN 
Corduroy. By ApriaAN BeLit. Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

When Mr. Bell was twenty years old his father suggested 
that it was time he should ‘‘ do’’ something. He said that 
he would like to write. His father’s answer confirmed his 
fears that there was nothing in him, and, as a result of the 
conversation, he was sent away to learn how to farm. The 
father could not have acted with greater sagacity. A year of 
artiness in Chelsea, whittling at little ditties and attending 
parties of the Are-we-as-gay-as-we-were? type, might have 
left the son the weedy youth that, with attractive candour, he 
asserts himself to have been. As it was, his year in Suffolk 
furnished him with experience infinitely worthy of recollec- 
tion in tranquillity. 

Whether or not Corduroy is autobiography in fact as well 
as in form—judging from internal evidence one would 
certainly take its statements at their face value throughout 
the first ten of its twelve chapters—there is no doubt as to 
its being a work of art. If it is a record of facts, it is 4 
record of facts which have been viewed esthetically after 
lying for a season in wise passiveness in the furrow of 4 
poet’s soul. If it is fiction, it is fiction of the brand of the 
True Relation of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal. 

Here is a specimen of the kind of free-verse in which the 
poet acquired an interest while in Suffolk : 


Muck crome, two pitchforks, and two 4-tine forks, 

Two 4-tine forks, two pitchforks, and two rakes, 

Two pitchforks, two spades, fold drift, and stable hoe, 
Granary steps and four stable lanterns, 

Barn shovel, fold drift, and scythe. 


Die eve, little eve, 


The chittering waters of, 
Ho! Are you not gone 
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| Soldier’s Pay 

By Wiutam FauLkKNER 
“If I were asked who seems to me at the moment the most 
interesting novelist in America, I should not hesitate in 
naming one who is not only unknown in England but 
practically unknown in America also—William Faulkner .. . 
Soldier’s Pay is a tragic, fascinating and beautiful story, told 


by a man who is a novelist to his finger-tips . . . a man 
who writes because he can.”—RicHarp HucGues, in his 
Introduction. 7s. 6d. net. 


a er rs rR ee mee ee SP 


Brief Candles 


By Atpous Hux ey 
“A book of four admirable stories by Mr. Huxley... 
Full of the same penetrating analysis of character, the same 
. interchange of intellectual opinion, the same background 


n of scientific and artistic interests as one has found in all 
d Mr. Huxley’s work . . . It is a book which every intelligent 
? woman and many intelligent men will purchase . . . and 
; add to the row of Huxley’s on their novel shelves.” 
. —Evetyn Wavcu in The Graphic. 7s. 6d. net. 
ie 
’ 
: Europa’s Beast 
y By R. H. Morrram 
“ This novel is as good as The Spanish Farm, and any author 
: is to be envied of whose work that could be said.” — The Nation. 
“‘ With this new book he retains his place in the front rank 
of English novelists.” —The Daily Mail. 7s. 6d. net. 
d : 
‘ Michael and Mary 
: By A. A. Mine 
i. This is the text of the play which has had such appreciative 
of audiences at the St. James Theatre. Mr. Milne has added 
ig a preface which is of considerable interest. Ss. net. 


ye 
; Eurhythmics, Art and Education 
By Emire Jagues-Datcroze 

ll “Not only the practical devotees of his system in this 
ld country, but many others besides, will find pleasure in 
ut M. Jaques-Dalcroze’s new book.’””— The Morning Post. “No 
” reader of this interesting volume can fail to be convinced 


he that the work of M. Jaques-Dalcroze merits our attention.” 


‘ —The Times Educational Supplement. \llustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
he re 
he 97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON 
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And here is a typical paragraph describing other items 
entered in the same sale’s-catalogue : 

We had gone the round of the stables beforehand, in each of 
which the huge buttocks of six horses confronted us, with straw- 
knotted tails; and in each stable stood a horse-keeper in his best 
clothes, very stiff and solemn, looking upon his horses for the last 
time, many of them, and prepared to answer questions about them. 
Mr. Colville was indefatigable on my behalf. We examined mouths, 
feet, legs. Once he whispered to me, “* Grease. I never thought 
Simpling had grease in his stables.’ Of another he said, ‘* I don’t 
like her; she’s too swamp-backed.” Of another, “ Nice clunchy 
[?.e. compact] little mare.” 

The character of Mr. Colville—Mr. Bell’s instructor in the 
art of farming—emerges with extraordinary clearness and 
attractiveness in the course of the book; and the section 
describing Mr. Bell’s first—and surprisingly successful—fox- 
hunt under his guidance is a joy. Although Mr. Bell is not 
at all to be regarded as an imitator of Mr. Sassoon—it is 
quite possible that he has been too busy with his pigs and 
his barley-fields even to have read him—he can make those 
who have never in their lives had their legs astride a 
saddle feel the rhythm of a hunter’s movements as it rises 
and drops in a jump. He has an original and independent 
gift and shows us the calm and beauty of country growth 
and fruition as well as the poetry of swift movement: 

The trefoil had bloomed and seeded. It was very difficult to 
gather without loss, as the seed only clung round the stems and 
in the heat of the day a shake would scatter it. We rose one morning 
at three o’clock to turn it while it was still moist with dew and the 
seed less inclined to fall. 

One of his farthest fields was of white clover. For some time this 
had been a white sheet of blossom in the distance; then the pure 
white grew soiled, and faded to brown. A_ friend, meeting 
Mr. Colville in the market, said, “I reckon yvou’ve got a small 
fortune in that white clover seed; I looked at it as I was passing 
in the road.” And that evening Mr. Colville said to me, ‘‘ Perhaps 
Ihave. We'll go and have a look.” 

The author of Corduroy has learnt to love the land; and 
because he has learnt—rapidly and with passion, not slowly 
and passively as the countryman learns—he can write of the 
rhythm of the seasons and the crops as few countrymen can. 
He is aware of his love—surprised by joy. The true country- 
man, born and bred within a stone’s throw of the plough, 
does not describe the land. He does not attempt to put into 
words the rhythm of nature any more than he attempts to 
put into words the pulse of the blood in his veins. 


EDITH 


By Epira SitweE.u. 


SITWELL 


Collected Poems. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Sitwell, in accordance with the custom prescribed by 
precedent, informs us that this book contains all the poems 
which she cares to preserve. But she goes on to tell us some- 
thing much more interesting than this. ‘‘ The writing of 
poetry,” *‘is at all times a difficult matter: but 
women poets are faced with even more difficulties than are 
men poets, since technique is very largely a matter of 
physique, and, in the past, with the exception of Christina 
Rossetti’s Goblin Market, there has been no technically 
sufficient poem written by a woman.’’ I do not know whether 
Miss Sitwell intends to include all women poets of all ages 
and of all countries in this rather sweeping assertion, or 
whether she refers to her own countrywomen only. If she 
does, it is at least possible to discern what she means by her 
praise of Goblin Market, though she might perhaps have 
included The Prince’s Progress with it as being at least 
equally excellent in the technical sense. 

What is not so easy to understand is her explanation of the 
rarity of technically sufficient poems by women. The saying 
** Technique is very largely a matter of physique ”’ is to me 
exceedingly dark. If one puts it the other way round and 


she says, 


asserts that ‘‘ Physique is very largely a matter of 
technique ’’ it seems to mean very nearly as much. Indeed, 


I have found myself dreamily alternating the two different 
forms, much as Alice on a certain occasion found herself 
murmuring, *‘ Do cats eat bats? Do bats eat cats? ”’ 

Miss Sitwell must, however, mean something definite by it, 
since she has taken the trouble to insert it in her preface. 
But what that something is, I must, I fear, abandon all hope 
of discovering. In the other arts, from playing the piano 
to playing cricket, one generally finds that the possession of a 
certain technique makes up for deficiencies in physique, and 


why it should be otherwise in poetry is one of the things 
that one day Miss Sitwell must be persuaded to explain to us. 

That she concerns herself a great deal with technical 
questions is not to be denied. She warns us that a number 
of the poems in this book are “ technical experiments— 
studies in the effect that texture has on rhythm, and the 
effect that varying and elaborate patterns of rhymes and of 
assonances and dissonances have upon rhythm.” It is 
difficult to be quite certain, however, that she has begun her 
experimentation on a very sure basis of knowledge or of 
accomplishment. The things that most displease my ear in 
her versification are not the liberties she takes with rhyme 
and metre but the too frequent clumsinesses to which she is 
reduced in her efforts to obey the rules. Not that she cannot 
versify with fluency and correctness when she so chooses, 
The early fragment called The Madness of Saul has in it 
passages of blank verse which are quite creditable in a not 
at all startling manner—such as: 

The lips that kissed my sons are changed to dust, 
3ut I've one prayer still left, one prayer, O God! 
Seal up her eyes that she may never weep; 

Seal up her tongue upon the Judgement Day; 
Seal up the earth that she may never creep 

To hide her face from thee within the grave: 
Seal up her breast that she may never feed 
Those children of her womb, the worms of death ! 

In later poems, too, she can write smoothly enough, pro- 
vided that she is not attempting to say too much or be too 
original : 

And shall we never find those diamonds bright 
That were the fawn-queen of Palmyra’s eves? 

h, dark hot jewels lie hidden from the sight 
Under dark palm trees where the river sighs 
Beyond the tomb of young eternities. 

And in the desert, lonely flowers weep 
The clouds have long wild hair that tangles sleep. 

But when the images which she is trying to express grow 
more complicated, she appears to abandon the attempt to 
write mellifiuously, even where mellifluousness is best suited 
to her subject. There are lines crammed with heavy syllables, 
lines awkwardly too long or too short for the metrical 
pattern, and many, too many, in which she arrives gasping at 
the rhyme word as though only by main force had she been 
able to put it in its proper place: 

Queen Thetis wore pelisses of tissue 

Of marine blue or violet, or deep blue, 

Beside the softest flower-bells of the seas. 

In winter, under thick swan-bosomed trees 

The colours most in favour were marine, 

Blue Louise, gris bois, grenate, myrtle green; 

Beside the ermine bells of the lorn foam 

Those shivering flower-bells—nymphs light-footed roam 
No more, nor walk within vast, bear-furred woods 
Where cross owls mocked them from their leafy hoods, 
And once, the ermine leaves of the cold snow 

Seemed fashion leaves of eighty years ago. 

I decline to believe that there was any technical necessity 
which would have prevented Miss Sitwell from composing 
that passage with greater ease in the wording and _ the 
cadence, if she had found herself able to do so. 

The explanation that she gives of her experiments in 
texture and rhythm is interesting, and apparently accounts 
for such poems as Black Mrs. Behemoth and the famous 
poem about Sir Beelzebub calling for his syllabub in the 
hotel in Hell. These, if I rightly understand the author, are 
not intended to bear any meaning, whether emotional or 
intellectual, but are exercises in the use of sounds. Coleridge, 
too, it will be remembered, who probably knew more about 
metre than any English poet who ever lived, with the possible 
exception of Dr. Bridges, also experimented in this way, 
setting down the rhythms at which he was aiming with the 
help of the first convenient words that came into his head: 
he did not, however, publish the results, which were denied 
to us until quite recently. 

Where Miss Sitwell does definitely and strikingly reveal 
herself as an innovator is in the attempt to produce new 
images and new epithets. She mars the attempt by excess of 
zeal. A perpetual search for the unexpected word is likely 
to result at least as often in the word that is inappropriate as 
in that which plainly shows the object described in a new 
light. (A reference to hares ‘‘ galloping ”’ is not an extreme, 


but it is a rather interesting example of inappropriateness.) 
Moreover, when she has hit upon an unexpected word, she 
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tends to use it over and over again until it becomes as tire- 
some as the most conventional adjective that ever failed to 
wake the attention. But her willingness to use any image, 
provided that no one has thought of using it before, does 
result in some pleasing and titillating novelties. Such a 
poem as Elegy on Dead Fashion, from which I have quoted 
above, has as a whole a charming, if confused, effect, as of a 
large and loosely designed fresco painted in very bright 
colours, with some deeper sounding passages in which the 
author completely forgets her itch for originality and writes 
as though it had never occurred to her to stray from the 
strict road of the tradition. Her most ambitious poem, Gold 
Coast Customs, has an obscure force of which it is easy to be 
sensible though it is not so easy to define it. I hazard the 
guess that it contains much more personal emotion than 
anything else in the book and that Miss Sitwell has uncon- 
sciously shrunk from revealing too plainly her own most 
intimate feelings. EpDWarD SHANKS. 


SIR FRANK BENSON 


My Memoirs. By Sir Frank Benson. Benn. 2ls. 

Stage people in their loyalties are like schoolboys. They 
ask no questions and offer no explanations. Unobtrusively a 
tradition grows up cherished and watered by a thousand 
memories, until its origins are lost and a new generation 
blinks wonderingly, and accepts it, because there is nothing 
else to do. To the latest stage aspirant, fortified by a couple 
of years’ stiff academic training, the Benson tradition must 
appear magnificent and undeniable, but faintly puzzling. 
There are few competent critics who would claim that Sir 
Frank Benson was ever among the greatest actors, though he 
has never fallen short of imaginative competence and he has 
still his great moments—there are lines in Shakespeare which 
old Bensonians yet remember, almost with tears, as he spoke 
them. As far as may be gathered, his positive contribution 
to Shakespearean technique, if not inconsiderable, has been 
incommensurate with his fame, and his productions are 
remembered as capable and occasionally beautiful, but in no 
way startling or revolutionary. He is no laurel-crowned 
leader of spectacular assaults, and if he has fought a magnifi- 
cently stubborn and actually successful rearguard action for 
the stock company and his beloved poet, the men who praise 
him are now for the most part in the other camp. Yet the 
Benson tradition persists, and no actor since Irving has 
commanded so much respect and affection from his fellows. 
An astonishing proportion of our best-known actors and 
actresses for the past twenty-five years are old Bensonians, 
and to all of them ‘‘ Pa”’ (as they have always known him 
behind his back) stands for something at which the layman 
can but dimly guess. 

Part of the Benson secret, but only part, is revealed in the 
present Memoirs. The truth of it is that Sir Frank Benson 
has achieved that peculiar glory and honour which is 
accorded as a rule only to a great headmaster. The 
affectionate nickname in itself suggests the analogy, and Sir 
Frank unconsciously reveals it in a short dialogue between 
himself and Henry Ainley: 

AINLEY: “You didn’t teach us, though you never knew it. 
Rodney and Weir did. We knew what you wanted and tried to do 
it. You were so fearfully aloof and detached.” 

“Thank you; I don’t think I am so much now... I always say 
that what I can teach, or try to teach, is nothing. The opportunity 
I give you of learning is everything.” 

AINLEY: ‘* You used to make us terribly angry, but we never 
let anyone else curse you. That privilege was reserved for our- 
selves. But you never knew half the devilry that went on and the 
other half you pretended not to see. You made us work like blazes; 
you didn’t spare us and you didn’t spare yourself. You never said 
you were tired, so of course we couldn’t. After rehearsal you 
rushed us all to football or cricket or hockey. Perhaps, after all, 
this strenuous regime did sometimes save us from getting into 
trouble.” 

The quotation is illuminating, because it brings out the two 
distinctive elements of a most remarkable, most lovable 
personality. Boundless, indefatigable enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare was supplemented and made effective by a 
public-school standard of corporate life. Sir Frank Benson 
brought into the world of the theatre the ideals of work and 
play which he had learnt at Winchester. Athletics he recog- 
nised as an essential part of an actor’s training; and it is 


worth noticing that the best piece of writing in the present 
book is Sir Frank’s description of his winning of the three- 
mile race against Cambridge at Queen’s Club in 1881. 

If Sir Frank’s career has not, in the narrow sense, been 
revolutionary, a very good reason is supplied in the fact that 
after gaining some réclame as an amateur in a Greek play 
at Oxford he joined Irving and Ellen Terry at the Lyceum. 
No scope here for undergraduate revolution : 

‘** What in God’s name do you think you’re doing?” 

‘“I am trying to do justice to the poetry,” I said rather pug- 
naciously. 

‘** Well,” said Allen [the A.S.M.], “if that’s poetry I never want 
to hear any more. It may be your idea of Oxford culture, young 
man, but it aint our actor’s notion of nature and real life. We 
don’t want any bloody brains on the stage, my boy, we want guts, 
guts, guts!” 

He learnt the lesson, perhaps a little too easily; but who 
could help doing so with Irving and Ellen Terry? “I 
resolved to fight my hardest against the anti-Shakespearean 
tendency of the age. I conceived it to be my job to preserve 
what was best in the old, and blend it with the constructive 
forces of the new.”’ He joined Bentley’s stock company, one 
of the last of the type which Irving had lauded to him as the 
only school for actors. An opportunity arrived, and he took 
over control. 

At this point the Memoirs become rather sketchy. The 
vicissitudes of theatrical management are difficult reading at 
best, and long lists of names do not help the narrative. It is 
disappointing to find the haleyon days of the Stratford 
Festivals dismissed so cursorily. 

It is in telling ‘‘ action ’’ stories that Sir Frank is at his 
best and raciest. In other parts of the book, his heavily 
rhythmical style, with lapses into unconscious blank verse, 
threatens tedium. But his personality emerges vividly 
enough for our better understanding of a prestige which has 
ripened, not declined, with the years. 


CHILDHOOD 


The Small Years. By Frank KENDON. 
by Water DE La Mare. 
6s. 


It seems difficult to imagine an introduction that could 
have been more in harmony with the tone of this book than 
that written by Mr. De La Mare. With a sure skill he 
manages, in a few carefully chosen phrases, to whet the 
appetite for what is to come—and then he confidently leaves 
the rest to Mr. Kendon. And on the whole his confidence is 
justified. It is not everyone who is able to recapture the 
moods and mysteries of childhood with Mr. Kendon’s ability ; 
nor for everyone is childhood worthy of being recaptured. 
But in his case it is the telling of his early experiences which 
is the excuse and merit of this book, rather than any particu- 
larly enticing adventures or grim fears which he himself 
experienced. Indeed, he appears to have had a singularly 
calm and uneventful upbringing. And if, in searching for the 
rough barbarism of the average little savage, the reader is 
only struck by the tepid and almost namby-pamby narrative, 
then he is liable to miss the whole point and charm of The 
Small Years. 

Mr. Kendon is a poet, and one supposes that poets are born 
and not made. If that is true, then the memories of his 
childhood which are especially likely to remain with him are 
those in which he had already discovered the secret essence 
of poetry—a lonely walk in a summer wood, the calling of the 
(to him) terrifying cuckoos, the fall of the snowflakes out of 
a lead sky as he peers out of the nursery window. These 
are not the events which most little boys remember. And 
although he killed his bird with a stone, and made bows and 
arrows, and caught fish, one feels that he did not consider 
these to be the important things of life. They were, rather, 
the background to the mysterious procession of the seasons 
and to the continual observation of his own small kingdom. 

He lived at Goudhurst in Kent, and his wanderings do not 
lead us, for the most part, very far afield. On one occasion 
he went to Tunbridge Wells and witnessed a torchlight parade 
in aid of the dependants of 

The gentlemen in khaki ordered south : 
Cook’s son, Duke’s son, son of a millionaire, 
Forty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay . . . 
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THE FUTURE OF EMPIRE 


THE WORLD PRICE OF PEACE 


By W. Harsutt Dawson 
** Mr. Dawson faces with a courage 


which commands respect the 
supreme international issue of our 


IL DUCE: THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF BENITO 
MUSSOLINI 


By L. KEMECHEY 
Translated from the Hungarian 


_  time.”"— by Macpa VAMos 
The Times Literary Supplement. “A contribution of lasting value 
12s. 6d. net. ; 


THE GERMANS AT 
VERSAILLES, 1919 


By Victor SCHIFF 
Translated from the German 
by GEOFFREY DUNLOP 
«.. tells his story simply and 
frankly, yet with deep emotion that 
compels sympathy.”— 
Sheffield Independent. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HOW BRITAIN I$ 
GOVERNED 


By KATE ROSENBERG, M.A. 


“An excellent piece of writing, 
clear and readable . . . andas Lord 
Haldane remarks in his short intro- 
duction, ‘throws much light on 
many points which the average 
elector does not understand so com- 
pletely as he should.’ ”—The Times. 


2s. 6d. net. 


PACIFIST IMPERIALISM 
A PLEA FOR PEACE AND POWER 
By JAMEs M. HOLzMAN, PH.D. 


An interesting and suggestive essay 

upon the political evolution of the 

past and the indications of its course 
in the future. 


35. 6d. net. 


both as a biography and a history.” 
—The Sunday Times. 


12s. 6d. net. 


THE INDIAN FERMENT 


By H. G. ALEXANDER, M.A. 


A book of the utmost interest to 
those concerned by the crisis in 
India. 


7s. 6d. net. 


HOW THE RATEPAYER 
Is GOVERNED 


By KATE ROSENBERG, M.A. 
.is well planned and so 
clearly written as to make a some- 
what complicated subject readily 
intelligible to the non-academic 
reader.”—The Law Times. 


3s. 6d. net. 


QUAKERISM AND 
INDUSTRY BEFORE 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 


By IsABEL GRUBB, M.A. 


‘A new and valuable chapter of 
Quaker history has been written.” 
—The Friend. 

. . not only instructive but has 
much of the charm of good bio- 
graphy and good history.” 
—The Expository Times. 
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8s. 6d. net. 
SCIENCE IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA THE BROKEN PLEDGE 


By J. G. CROWTHER 


An interesting description of the 
laboratories, the condition of the 
workers, and the kind of research 
work that is being done in the 
Soviet Union. 
Illustrated in half-tone, 7s. 6d. 


The author compares the spirit of 

the Treaty of Versailles with that 

of England’s earlier treaties and 

shows that she has broken with her 

national tradition of magnanimity 
and justice. 


4s. 6d. net. 








MEDIEVAL INTERNATIONALISM 


By R. F. WRIGHT, M.A., LL.B. CANTAB. 


A REMARKABLE piece of research work which indicates for the 

discerning reader how far, through clerical agencies, the work of the 

League of Nations and modern pacifists has been anticipated and what 
lessons may be learnt from earlier successes and failures. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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But, after some delightful descriptions of a country child’s 
ideas of a town, we return to Goudhurst in time to take 
part in the festivities of ‘‘ Bran-tub”’ day. The author 
makes us feel that, in spite of the novelty and excitements 
of his voyage into the outside world of drums and bands and 
noisy traffic, he was overjoyed to get back to his familiar 
scenes and the occupations of his everyday life. 

The portraits of grown-ups, in themselves admirable, a 
little overweigh the general lightness and delicacy of the rest 
of the book, besides being, one cannot help thinking, far too 
complex and subtle to be the contemporary recollections of a 
child. Hasn’t Mr. Kendon, the mature poet, assisted the 
little boy in his more difficult exercises? And there is one 
horror which startles rather more than it should because all 
other horrors are so studiously avoided—he was taken to 
inspect his dead grandfather : 

Grandfather’s coffin was in the room on the left; it was of 
yellow wood, and stood on low trestles. My father held my hand 
while we went in together; he was pale and his head was bent. 
For a minute or two he said nothing to me; but at last, gently 
taking my right hand, he whispered to me to touch grandfather’s 
face and feel how cold it was. 

But this is a solitary instance of the really gruesome. For 
the rest, although Mr. Kendon’s incidents are very ordinary, 
they are described with such attention to detail and his words 
are so obviously chosen to bring out the full beauty of the 
impression he is recording, that the reader will be able to 
catch for himself something of the enchantment of those early 
years ‘“‘ when we were very young.” 


THE SEX PROBLEM IN HARDY 


The Human Pair in the Work of Thomas Hardy. 
D’Exiwevuit. Translated by F. W. Crosse. 
by Havetock Exuis. Cayme Press. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis is pleased with M. d’Exideuil’s book for 
two reasons. First, because he is a critic, and a competent 
one, justified in looking for rules which Thomas Hardy may 
have unconsciously set himself. Secondly, because he is a 
Frenchman, and belongs to a nation whose writers have 
always dealt seriously with the problems of sex. ‘‘ The 
English critic,’’ says Mr. Havelock Ellis, ‘* still always 
remains rather shy and awkward, a little puritanical, in front 
of the problems of sex.”’ 

That may be so. But the English critic of this Georgian 
period has at least emancipated himself from some of the 
prejudices which vexed Hardy’s spirit when Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles first appeared, and which Mr. Havelock Ellis 
himself had to encounter not long after. He will at least be 
cosmopolitan enough to be grateful for the light which a 
clever Frenchman’s intuition has shed on Hardy’s treatment 
of sex, and for the surgical precision with which he dissects 
it without losing the sense of its poetry and ‘‘ glamour.’’ In 
choosing for his subject ‘‘ the sexual problem ”’ as presented 
in Hardy’s works the author, of course, does not suggest that 
this is the whole problem, or the only one that matters. 
That would have been ludicrous in face of the obviously wide 


By PIERRE 
Introduction 


range of Hardy’s interests, covering Nature in all her 
physiological phases, tradition, heredity, the changing 


character of civilisation, the clash between the old and the 
new, the conflict between instinct and convention, and the 
perturbation of “‘ modern nerves ’’ combined with “‘ primitive 
feelings.”’ 

But the very process of isolating Hardy’s treatment of sex 
from these wider issues of which it is a part, tends somewhat 
to put it out of its true perspective. Yet we agree that most 
of the Wessex novels do turn round the passions of love and 
sexual desire; for Hardy, dealing with human nature reduced 
to its simplest terms, and feeling, like Wordsworth, that this 
was best exhibited in a rustic setting, inevitably found that 
tragedy under these conditions demanded the commonest and 
most primitive emotions—and love is one of the few emotions 
which is capable of being shared with equal intensity by all 
types of human being. 

For this reason there is some justification for saying that 
Hardy accords to love the “ first place among human pre- 
occupations,’”’ just as for Balzac the passion for money was 
the dominant force of society. M. d’Exideuil is all the more 
inclined to take this view since he regards Tess and Jude the 


Obscure as his most important works. Had he taken more 
interest in, say, The Mayor of Casterbridge he would surely 
have had to admit that it is not the love motive but the 
arrogant pride of Trenchard driving him to his fall that 
provides the dominant element in this tragedy. 

It is instructive to endeavour to trace the literary sources 
of Hardy’s frankness and realism. M. d’Exideuil reminds us 
that ‘* throughout the whole of Scott’s works the sound of a 
kiss is hardly ever heard.’’ That is true, and Scott’s chaste 
romanticism set the tone to the nineteenth century. But the 
author is surely beside the mark in suggesting that French 
realism and naturalism had much effect on Hardy’s art, 
There is nothing in common between the realism of Hardy 
and that of Flaubert or Maupassant; and still more remote 
is the naturalism of Zola from the almost childlike truthful- 
ness of Hardy. As a matter of fact, the English public was 
far less shocked by the contributors to The Yellow Book, 
who were really under French influence, than by Hardy, who 
was not. He shocked them because he made them painfully 
aware of his truthfulness. The Yellow Book was a sort of 
clever joke, but Hardy they were compelled to take seriously. 
That was because he “‘ got ”’ them from the inside. He was 
English through and through. He had, indeed, all that 
English reserve in dealing with the details of sex which 
Aubrey Beardsley would have thought puritanical. But, 
since he was never ‘‘ sentimental,’’ he has satisfied 
M. d’Exideuil. 

The latter analyses with subtlety the recurrence of the 
problem of the “‘ human pair,” or of groups in which 
opposite types of men gravitate about the same woman, or 
various types of women impinge on the life of one man. 
Adam and Eve stand out isolated in the ‘ spectral half- 
compounded, aqueous light, which pervaded the open mead.” 
The inevitableness of the onset of love in Hardy, the mystery 
of the magnetic attraction, the element of conflict and sheer 
savagery and the shocks of antagonism, are examined 
with sympathy as well as cleverness. M. d’Exideuil has the 
art to make his analysis interesting—indeed exciting. He 
shows how, in the case of Clare or Henry Knight, the con- 
ventional idea which has been planted by society in the 
minds of men enters into their very characters and can 
smother even their strongest passions. ‘‘ Henry Knight 
severs himself from Elfrida whom he loves, when his romantic 
desire for an absolute purity of heart in woman is deceived.” 
There he puts his finger on one of the most poignant elements 
in Hardy’s tragedy—that which springs, not from adverse 
circumstance, but from acquired prejudice, opposing the 
passions of its own obstinacy to the passion of the heart. 


A TRAVEL CLASSIC 


A New Account of the East Indies. 
Edited by Sir Wr11am 
2 vols. £3 3s. 

In a most interesting and—from the point of view of 
historical research—important introduction to this handsome 
new edition of Alexander Hamilton, Sir William Foster puts 
his finger on the real cause of the long neglect of one of the 
best eighteenth-century travel books in our language. “ In 
view,” he says, ‘‘ of the author’s varied and adventurous 
career, most readers will heartily wish that he had given us a 
detailed narrative of his experiences rather than a 
geographical disquisition on the places he had visited.’ He 
might have added ‘‘ modern ”’ readers. For the truth is that 
even in the easy, effortless prose of Defoe and Dampier and 
Hamilton, when the art of mere narrative was probably at 
its very highest in this country, it is difficult to interest the 
modern reader in plain statements of such long-established 
facts as that ‘elephants’ teeth’? may be obtained in 
Ethiopia, that Mohammedan women go veiled, or that 
those of some other creeds “ wear rings in their noses.”” The 
trouble with the modern reader of travel books is that he 
knows too much. He needs more than a pinch of the 


By ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Foster. Argonaut Press. 


** personal touch ”’ to help it down. 

But in the innocent, spacious days of the early eighteenth 
century, when the world was still young, and it was still 
possible to talk of oysters ‘‘ growing on trees ”’ and of wild 
pigs with their navels in the middle of their backs, and even 
to admire “‘ the noble savage ’’—in those days people were 
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MARRYAT 


-. THE COMPLETE NOVELS 


Publication of Dent's new edition of 
the novels of Captain Marryat, in 
twenty-two volumes, has now been 
completed. Each volume contains 
a Prefatory Note by R. Brimley 
Johnson, is illustrated with three 
photogravure plates, and is bound 
in blue cloth, with gilt designs 
and coloured tops. The size is a 
large Crown &vo (7Zin. X 5+ in.) ; 
the price is 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


™ “Marryat needs no defence. His pictures and hig 
people enjoy abiding life; he is a storyteller par 
excellence.’’ —SPECTATOR 


— “Clearly printed and well bound, and very cheap 
at 3s. 6d. each.” —LONDON MERCURY 


Prospectus post free 


DENT : BEDFORD STREET : W.C.2 























A FREE CHURCH PSALTER 

\ separate edition of the Psalter specially 

arranged for chanting in speech-rhythm by 

PAULINE TAYLOR, B.Mus., which was  in- 

cluded in A Free Church Book of Common 

Prayer. Foreword by SIR WALFORD 
DAVIES. Is. Gd. net. 


THE FREE CHURCH 
SACRAMENT 
AND CATHOLIC IDEALS 


By T. W. COLEMAN. An appeal to the Free 

Churches to cultivate a more traditional sacra- 

mental service ; a striking plea for reunion. 
2s. Od. net. 
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THE CATHEDRALS 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 
By P. H. DITCHFIELD 
\ new and much enlarged edition of 
this famous guide to the history and 
architecture of Britain’s cathedrals 
is now ready. With 75 illustrations. 
Leather, Os. 6d. net. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
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DIXON’S CUBS 
By JOHN C. MOORE 
This distinguished and § refreshing 
first novel of country life has been 
warmly praised by Ralph Straus, J. D. 
Beresford. Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
the late St. John Adcock, and many 
others. Ts. Od. net. 
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The Land of Frost and Fire 
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With 8 illustrations in colour and 46 in black- 
and-white from the author’s water-colours and 
photographs and a sketch map. 155. net. 


‘* A first-rate book of travel, admirably illus- 
trated in colour and in black-and-white.” 


—Daily Mail. 


Fair Perthshire 


By HAMISH MILES 


With illustrations in colour and black-and- 
white by John McGhie. 
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shire life, past and present. A book for all who 
know Perthshire or hope to know it. 
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Penny Rose 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 


A new romance of South African life by the 
author of ** Four Seasons,”’ “* The Barrier,” etc. 


The Crystal Beads 
Murder 


By ANNIE HAYNES 


“It has the supreme virtues of plain, straight- 
forward writing and simplicity of plot. . . 

We shall miss Annie Haynes. ‘This was one of 
the best stories she ever gave us.’’—Daily Herald, 


The Devil’s Jig 
By ROBERT PAYE 


A romance of London life in 1750. A mystery, 
an unhappy love story, scenes of passion, fury 
and despair. ‘Though the background is 
accurate in detail and atmosphere it does not 
obtrude on the dramatic sweep and human 
interest of a remarkable story. 
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more interested in travel than in travellers. What they 
wanted to hear of was not the personal “ reactions ” of an 
Ovington, an Alexander Hamilton, a Dampier or a Woodes 
Rogers, but just the bare, astounding facts concerning the 
places these travellers must necessarily have seen. And this 
is what Hamilton gave them. Even more rigorously than 
any other of the three writers mentioned above, he keeps his 
own personality in the background. It was not through any 
excess of modesty, for he was an opinionated, self-important, 
self-assertive sort of man. He quarrelled violently with 
anyone he thought was trying to put upon him, and he was 
so often “‘ up before the beak ’’ that his accounts of the 
various systems of administering justice in the countries of 
the East have the rare spice of personal experience and make 
as entertaining reading as anything in his book. If he tried 
to keep himself out of the picture as far as possible, it was 
simply done to please his readers. It was a concession to the 
taste of the period—and also, perhaps, a precautionary 
measure against the sneers of the great Defoe, who had the 
bad taste to jeer at the sailor-authors from whom he 
borrowed so much of his material, remarking that they made 
‘* a great noise ’’ with their books but only proved ‘‘ that a 
very good sailor may make but an indifferent author.”’ 

Hamilton was good at both. It is true that he went to the 
Indies at a very interesting period in the history of their 
relations with the West. For instance, his book would be 
valuable if it were regarded only as a study of that extra- 
ordinary character, Sir Josiah Child, who represented the East 
India Company at Bombay in the sixteen-eighties and was 
continually involving them in unnecessary “‘ little wars ’’— 
but who simply cannot have been the blustering, incompetent 
bully depicted by Hamilton, and, in somewhat milder terms, 
by Ovington, his chaplain. Yet Ovington’s partial confirma- 
tion makes us hesitate to reject out of hand even the most 
obviously ill-natured of Hamilton’s portraits. Again, his 
interesting account of the attempt of Avery, the “ grand 
pirate,’’ to establish himself at Perim Island off Aden (now a 
station of the Eastern Telegraph Company), before finally 
fixing upon Madagascar, gives his book a niche of its own in 
piratical history. It would be easy to multiply such 
examples. Hamilion’s is by far the best and most detailed 
account that we possess of that part of the world that he sets 
out to describe. He has not Dampier’s accuracy nor 
Dampier’s charm; but he tells us more, because he lived there 
longer and saw more, and, at any rate, he is always lively. 

Yet it is the occasional personal touch that ‘‘ makes ”’ his 
book for the modern reader. His high-handedness, for 
instance; he was so ready with his threats of violence that 
anyone with whom he had quarrelled would as soon have 
met a pirate as Hamilton’s ship at sea. Nevertheless it was 
precisely his habit of being able to look after himself that got 
him his first post in the East India Company—a post which 
he did not hold for long. Then there is his pugnacious Pro- 
testantism and contempt for holy relics which he shared with 
most English sailors of his time. ‘I take it to be a pretty 
Piece of Waxwork,”’ he remarked of the body of St. Francis 
Xavier, recently discovered at Goa, “‘ that serves to gull the 
People of their Money, for many visit it with great Venera- 
tion, and leave something at its Shrine.’”’ He was more 
popular personally with Eastern potentates than with 
European officials, and it was his friendship with the Sultan 
of Johore which gave him his one great opportunity of some- 
thing more than mere literary fame. He was offered the 
island of Singapore as a gift, and refused it!—not out of 
mere lack of vision, but because he considered it to be “ of no 
use to a private person, though a proper place for a company 
to settle a colony on, lying in the centre of trade and being 
accommodated with good rivers and safe harbours.’? Which 
is a highly characteristic quotation from this hard-headed, 
intelligent, unromantic Scot. He was one of the few sailors 
of those days who came back from the East with enough 
money to live on comfortably for the rest of his life; and he 
indicated his contempt for writers and people of that kind by 
refusing to take a penny for the publication of his book. Yet 
the romantic young person of to-day owes him at least one 
debt, in that he seems to have been the first to adopt that 
curious modern pronunciation of the tremendously important 
word, sheikh—in fact, he spelt it ‘‘ sheek.”’ . 

The general appearance of the book, in half calf and 


buckram pale green binding, with the usual admirable print- 
ing and paper of the Cambridge University Press, is in every 
way worthy of this Argonaut series. 


A CRICKETER BY PERSUASION 


An Unconventional Cricketer. By ALBERT Kinross. Shaylor, 
7s. 6d. 

There was small need for a Playing Fields Association sixty 
years ago, when London was still just ‘‘ The Town ”’ and the 
suburbs straggled out as far west as Hyde Park Corner. This 
desultory and delightful book of reminiscences by the late 
Albert Kinross takes us back to those years. Though 
born in 1870 in King Henry’s Road, Hampstead, he did not 
defend a lamp-post wicket; and when he escaped from his 
family, not altogether a happy one, it was not to face 
Mr. Mead the Magistrate but as a very small preparatory 
schoolboy to play cricket on Primrose Hill. There was a 
pond at one end of Primrose Hill then and a larger one near 
Swiss Cottage, but Kinross, who put down his bottle to 
pick up a bat, had ambitions. He aspired one day to play 
on the Eton and Middlesex Ground, ‘‘ an enclosure imme- 
diately adjacent to Primrose Hill,’ now occupied by 
attractive Willett-built houses at the Avenue Road end of 
Elsworthy Road. His ambition was fulfilled. After the usual 
incompetent early education with other “‘ sons of gentlemen ”’ 
in which he remembered only ‘‘ Smith’s Latin Primer and a 
poem by one John Milton yclept L’Allegro,’’ he was sent to 
Brighton, then back to London as a wholly unsuitable clerk 
in his father’s trading business. He cut loose and spent two 
or three years in German Switzerland engaged in various 
occupations, including the selling of glass eyes for Schoen 
Fréres, a firm who had once received a decoration and a 
testimonial from the Pope. 

It was perhaps Kinross’s misfortune no less than his 
fortune that he was ‘‘ as English as Westminster Abbey,”’ as 
an American reporter once described him. While his father, 
like so many Victorians, reacted violently to Darwin and 
Huxley, and his mother, ‘‘ a pagan personage, in rude health 
and consequently with few misgivings,’”’ left him to his own 
devices, Kinross, like others of his kind, developed author- 
ship, journalism and, in an acute and permanent form, 
cricket. He had interested a famous author, whose name is 
withheld, in his work, and his father, who could not resist 
the attentions of the famous, had given him an allowance. 
From now on his life is chiefly cricket with intervals of litera- 
ture and journalism—perhaps more of the last two than the 
reader might imagine, for books were, though a secondary, a 
real passion. Kinross developed a sound if elementary 
philosophy and a taste founded on Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Of Taine he writes: 

And, again, he made it clear to me that the true reward of art was 
not money, but what the French call “ glory.” We have no word 
that is its exact equivalent. Perhaps we may best define “ glory ” 
as “* that which the world discovers after one is dead.” ‘Keats .. . oF 
Rembrandt : or Mozart; or Blake, or St. John the Divine, or Isaiah. 
To their richer contemporaries no doubt, a lot of poor devils. But... 
He breaks off just as this book, unhappily, is broken off; 

for he died at the age of fifty-eight, but was able to include 
an account of his experiences on a torpedoed troopship during 
the war. Kinross’s habit of phrase was as boyish as his love 
of life, though his manner in two or three short stories sand- 
wiched in these pages is sound and workmanlike and as 
pleasant as his own nature. At cricket he was no mere 
watcher. London cricket, country cricket, country-house and 
village-green cricket, and especially Kentish cricket, all were 
his to make runs for, to bowl for, to toil to on a fixed-wheel 
bicycle with a bag at his back, and to spend—until as a 
novelist he made money—his hard-earned savings on. If 
sometimes, as in the following paragraph where he surely 
libels Barrie and fails to revere Wodehouse, he is something 
of a gossip, we must not blame him. Kinross is out now, and 
other than cricketers were the richer for his innings: 

The most delightful of my London (or near-London) matches 
were those I played in for the Authors. Conan Doyle was our captain, 
and in some ways he reminded me of ‘‘ W.G.” He could bowl as 
wellas bat, and was untiring. Hesketh-Prichard was our star bowler, 
and J. C. Snaith an excellent bat, E. V. Lucas, a pretty bat and a 


good field, Shan Bullock and Horace Bleackley, both good bats, 
young Graves, Hornung, myself, and a brace of celebrities made 
The celebrities may have been A, E. W. 


up our side. Mason and 
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SLIGO 


by 
Jack B. Yeats 


A glorious collection of lies, interspersed 
with some striking truths. . . . His book 


is full of memories and incidents described 
with a painter’s visual delight.”—-The Star. 


6s. net 





BITTER 
WATER 


by 


Heinrich Hauser 


with an introduction by 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


* A brilliant debut for the author. 

Shows such an original and marked talent, 
such great stark and living experience and 
such a natural faculty for form, that we 
shall unquestionably witness great things 
from this young writer.”—THomas MANN. 


“« « Bitter Water,’ admirably translated from 
the German by Patrick Kirwan, will appeal 
to all who seek in literature the stark 
reality of life interpreted unfalteringly in 
the terms of life.””—Daily Telegraph. 


7s. 6d. net 














WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street 
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New CAMBRIDGE Books 


Recommended by the Book Society 


THE SMALL YEARS 
By FRANK KENDON 


Crown 8vo. 65. net. 
With an Introduction by Walter de la Mare 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
in The Book Society News says: 

“Mr Kendon has written a little classic. You can read 
it for the truth and beauty of his prose, and you can read 
it as a poet’s guide to the life of children.” 
GERALD BULLETT 
in John o° London’s Weekly says: 

“A quiet and lovely book... a clear gem that contains 
childhood, everybody’s childhood, as a raindrop contains 
the sky ... Though its beauty and its appeal are universal, 
it is unique ; and I cannot doubt that within ten years or 


twenty (for Time alone bestows this crown) it will rank 
as a classic.”” 


THE 
CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


General Editors—J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., 
Litt.D., A. P. NEWTON, M.A., D.Lit., and 
E. A. BENIANS, M.A. 


Volume VI: CANADA AND NEW FOUNDLAND 
Advisor for the Dominion of Canada 
W. P. M. KENNEDY, M.A., Litt.D. 
Royal 8vo. 355. net. 


Beginning with a chapter on the geographical and ethnical 
background, the story of the development of Canada is 
continued down to 1921, with special chapters on Canada 

and the Empire, and Canada in the World War. 


By F. L. LUCAS 
MARIONETTES 


Crown 8v0. 55. net. 


“Mr Lucas has made his name as a critic of sensitiveness 
and extraordinary courage, and a poet of fine discrimina- 
tion. . . . The poems in ‘Marionettes’ are lyrical and 
epigrammatic, some beautiful, some bitter ; all the product 

of a rare mind.” —The Daily Herald. 


By THOMAS THORNELY 
WHIMS AND MOODS 


Foolscap 8vo. 55. net. 


“‘Gracious, humorous and neatly-turned verses... . 
Reflects the mellowness, not the failing powers, of age. . . . 
Irradiated by personal wit and whimsicality.”—The Times 

Literary Supplement. 


THE TRAGEDY OF 


KIRK O’FIELD 
By Major-General R. H. MAHON 


Demy 8vo. With 4 plates and 6 illustrations. 165. net. 


General Mahon’s MS., which concludes the’ researches of 
his two previous volumes, was completed just before his 
death. The author argues that Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
not implicated in Bothwell’s plot to blow up Darnley, and his 
opinion in this controversy is well supported by evidence. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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J. M. Barrie, neither of whom appeared to take the game very 
seriously, though I have been told that Barrie, in his day, was quite 
a cunning slow bowler. He certainly sported a most businesslike 
cap and blazer, donein colours of his own invention. P. G. 
Wodehouse, I remember, joined us, an old Dulwich boy and still 
rather the schoolboy. He, as Lucas before him, was doing comic stuff 
for the Globe. 


** Comic stuff ’’ indeed! 


BOOKS AND PUBLISHERS 
The Evolution of Publishers’ Binding Styles, 1770-1900. By 


MICHAEL SADLEIR. Constable. 20s. 

A Hundred Years of Publishing. By Arruur WAvuGH. 
and Hall. 15s. 

Sixteen Letters from Oscar Wilde. 
Faber and Faber. 21s. 

Letters to the Sphinx from Oscar Wilde. 
Duckworth. 15s. 

It was a rather over-estimated author who first called a 
publisher Barabbas; and the joke has never seemed a very 
good one to me—for except that Barabbas was released, or 
remaindered, as it were, what fate did he enjoy superior to that 
of an author? Bar Abbas was a robber? Of course, that is 
Byron’s joke—but even in his day it was a thin one; and now 
more than ever the publisher will not rob—who can, with the 
%s. 6d. novel sold to wholesalers at 5s.?—though he may well 
go bankrupt, and his stock-in-trade shall another take. Indeed, 
the more I look into this business of persuading, forcing, cajoling, 
deceiving people into the purchase of things they can borrow, 
the more puzzled I am at the designation from which publishers 
suffer. They are not, lamentably, diviners : they make mistakes— 
did not a book of mine wander about to twenty-one of them, and 
the most courageous plead the European conflict against under- 
taking its issue? They make moderate fortunes; they marry 
and are careful for their children; they choose fools at times to 
advise them and suffer from their advice; they issue books no 
one can read, and books no one should read, and books everybody 
does read—all of which is highly culpable. They are, grievous 
as it is to admit, men (more rarely women) who wish to make 
a competence and can distinguish between a book and a bill- 
hook. They are, which is of grave importance to people who 
imagine themselves to be the very hub of culture, they are the 
men who introduce authors to the public, men without whom the 
miserable author were reduced to hawking his MSS. with postcards, 
stay-laces, bootlaces, inferior soaps and hair-nets, or to reciting 
in the market-place to stolid traders and too investigating police. 
At times the business of publishing attracts authors, which gives 
mighty comfort to the rest of their tribe; incontinently an 
author thinks, ‘“* Well, if A——— T—— who wrote Bingley Dell 
and Down with the Daffodils, can make money and give satisfac- 
tion by the publishing of books, then must it be an honest and 
an easy trade.” And here are two authors telling us about the 
publishing business—Mr. Michael Sadleir and Mr. Arthur Waugh. 
I must be excused if I go into raptures over The Evolution of Pub- 
lishers’ Binding Styles—over all of it save the title: I mislike 
the word “ evolution,”’ and would prefer the honest term “* change.” 
Publishers originally did not bind books. (In a strict sense, 
hardly any book is bound even now; it is cased—its binding 
is not one with it, wedded to its pages by tapes sewn in carefully.) 
Books used to be issued to booksellers in sheets, and then they 
were put into sheep, or boards, and so passed on to the purchaser. 
Mr. Sadleir writes with that careful, intelligent affection that 
marks the expert in small things; here the ignorant may learn 
of presentation bindings, of special bindings, of coverings in 
silk—how fragile are the forget-me-nots of our great-grandparents, 
how broken the keepsakes! Then there is the Landscape Annual, 
which issued itself not only in large paper but in extra large, 
with only the top-edge gilt, anticipating a modern fashion, and 
there is the coming of cloth in 1825. 


Chapman 
Edited by J. ROTHENSTEIN. 


By Apa LEVERSON. 


This was a stiffened dyed cotton material, impervious to an 
ordinary application of glue or paste, and retaining its stiffness 
on being moistened by the adhesive. 

The inventor was Archibald Leighton, of Exmouth Street, 
Clerkenwell; and I refuse to consider the evidence in favour of 
an earlier anonymous inventor. Mr. Sadleir’s book is a most 
fascinating volume, keeping strictly and severely to the facts; 
or else one might have had from him an excursion on the char- 
acter of the English people as exemplified by their adoption of 
the cloth binding as opposed to the Gallic laxity of yellow paper 
or the luxury of heavily gilded moroccos. 


—rentme 


Mr. Waugh writes of Chapman and Hall—a firm which imme- 
diately recalls the great names of Dickens, Carlyle and Meredith. 
Other names, no less distinguished, have been associated with 
the firm—Thackeray, Trollope, Landor, the Brownings; but 
the great public undoubtedly thinks to-day—when it remembers 
publishers at all—of Chapman and Hall as Dickens's own 
publishers. Of their enterprise, their courage, their mistakes 
their hopes, Mr. Waugh gives an admirable account. He was 
himself responsible for the firm’s recovery from a rather doldrums 
period; and its present position is no little owing to his resource, 
initiative and sound sense of literature. Although Mr. Waugh 
attempts to defend it, I cannot help thinking that the time ‘of 
Meredith’s readership was disastrous for the firm: a man who 
could turn down East Lynne and Erewhon had too capricious a 
judgment to make a sound adviser for publishers. This volume 
is excellently illustrated, as is Mr. Sadleir’s, by reproductions 
that will excite all bibliophiles and bore all barbarians. With 
these books about publishing suitably come two books about an 
author for whom the form of books had an unending fascination. 
No author—except Whistler, who borrowed it from Wilde—had 
so keen an interest in the shape of his books as had Wilde. 
Neither of these books would have satisfied him. The lettering 
on the spine of each is too fat—otherwise they are comely little 
books, especially the letters to Mrs. Leverson. They are books 
for a small and special public. Wilde has little general appeal 
now; but the wit and delicacy of his manner is prettily illustrated 
in Mrs. Leverson’s notes to his letters to her, for she is the last 
English writer who can make a Wilde epigram at once lively 
and tame. 

The hero of Patience, the subject of so many jests, had now a 


serious following. It was perhaps unfortunate that followers were 
allowed. 


So might Wilde have written of Wilde; or this, of Aubrey 
Beardsley : 
While every connoisseur declared the line of the young artist 


superb, there were others who deplored that he did not know when 
to draw it. 


The letters to William Rothenstein are slight, except for one 
written just after Wilde’s departure from Reading, and exhibiting 
the same mood as the famous Epistola de Vinculis ; this volume 
has, however, three portraits of Wilde, one a sketch by Rothen- 
stein, the others after caricatures by Max. Each book is a 
bibliophile’s treasure, and should appeal even to collectors who 
are not especially interested in the ‘nineties. R. E. RB. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Adventures of a Man of Quality. By the Asst Priivost. 
Translated by E. I. Robertson. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


This is an extract from the fifth book of The Memoirs of a 
Man of Quality, by that remarkable person the Abbé Prévost. 
The Man of Quality represents his ideal of what, to-day, would be 
called a gentleman, and reflects, in the discordance between his 
words and his actions, the character of Prévost himself; but he is 
nearly always amusing. The section of the Memoirs reprinted 
here deals with Prévost’s impressions of England, and _ is 
undoubtedly for us the most interesting part of that work; for it 
is largely autobiographical, and the author had not only studied 
the English in their capital, but had toured the provinces. The 
result is a series of entertaining reflections by one who possessed 
both the merits and the faults of a good journalist, and who can 
therefore be read with much pleasure for the little effort involved. 
He certainly idealised England, and could not bring himself to say 
a harsh word even of the climate. He may not have been 
strikingly original, but if, in his attempt to display our varied 
excellences to the French, he was as his editor says, ‘‘ a populariser 
rather than a pioneer,”’ he is all the more readable for that. The 
book is furnished with an excellent introduction, and a summary 
of the rest of the Memoirs. 


T. E. Brown: a Memorial Volume. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 


T. E. Brown was one of the more notable minor poets of last 
century. His work is not so strong, nor so earth-derived as 
William Barnes’; and his poetic talent not perhaps so pure as that 
of Roden Noel or Lord de Tabley; but in his Manx poems he gives 
poetic expression to a life even then on the decline. He was born 
a hundred years ago; and here we have essays by friends, pupils 
and acquaintances. The best are those by “Q” and by Dr. J. M. 
Wilson, who was Brown’s contemporary and colleague at Clifton 
College, where the memory of both is still treasured. This 1s & 
pleasant volume, and its value is enhanced by some hitherto 
unpublished letters of Brown. 


The Danger Zone. By Lawrence Davin. Nash and Grayson. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. David’s knowledge of the sea and the ways of ships is not 

balanced by any gift for novel-writing. Not that The Danger Zone 


is a bad story; it is far better than many, but its interest as a novel 
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MACMILLAN==> 


LORD BALFOUR. By Sir IAN MALCOLM. 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Mail: ‘A very charming memoir of the great 
statesman by one of his oldest and closest friends. Sir 
Ian claims for his book no merit except that of a faithful 
sketch, but it is really illuminating and a delight to read.”’ 
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NORTHCLIFFE : AN INTIMATE 
BIOGRAPHY 
By HAMILTON FYFE. | 


“The fullest and frankest account of Northcliffe that 
has been or is likely to be published ... A brilliant 
character study.” —Manchester Guardian. 

** May be taken as the authoritative estimate of the creator 
of modern journalism.’”—Morning Post. 

| ** The book rings true, and being about one of the great 
figures of our times, it makes lively and enthralling 
reading.” —Everyman. Illustrated. 16s. net. | 





STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHO- 
LOGY. By PROFESSOR G. F. STOUT, M.A., LL.D. 
15s. net. 


THE GROWTH OF PLATO’S IDEAL THEORY. 


An Essay. By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, 
O.M., F.R.S., etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
















HISTORY OF THE PAPACY IN THE 1oth 
CENTURY (1864-1878). By the late J. B. BURY, 
Litt.D., LL.D. Edited, with a Memoir, by Rev. 


COMPANY I HAVE KEPT 
| By HENRY S. SALT. 


| , , 
R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. 10s. net. Frank Swinnerton in a recent article said: ‘“‘ The book 
- = . , of memoirs that I now anticipate with enthusiasm is one 
Week-end Review: ‘‘ Professor Bury’s lectures are > 
; ; called ‘Company I Have Kept’... To those who are 
careful, learned, exact, and valuable ... will be ir- 


familiar with Mr. Salt’s work or his appearance, the 
news that he (of all men) has been persuaded to write 
his reminiscences is famous indeed.” The public 
may now judge for itself. IOs. net. 


dispensable for English students of the subject.” 





HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE AND TRANS- 
JORDAN. Edited by H. C. LUKE and E, KEITH- 
ROACH. Second Edition, 16s. net, 
















CASUAL OBSERVATIONS 
By ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


, Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ The increase in size and 
importance of this handbook since its first edition in 
1922 is symbolical of the increase in the amenities of 


“He has a keen appreciation of what in the conduct of 

















































2 the two countries with which it deals in that period. his fellows is at once trivial and revealing . . . Swift to | 
' There are now 505 pages in lieu of 295, and of these note the comic, grotesque, or romantic detail where 
> fifty are devoted to an entirely new section about most people would declare that there was nothing worth 
‘ Trans-Jordan, in which information is provided which noting.” —The Week-end Review. 6s. net. | 
. is probably not to be found anywhere else in print.”’ 
; Petes 64, oe ot Mere nes : 
RAK aR TYROL UNDER THE AXE OF | 
Sete ee ITALIAN FASCISM | 
NORTHERN SPAIN WITH THE BALEARIC | 
, ISLANDS. Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD. With | By Dr. REUT-NICOLUSSI. | 
‘ Cc » Atlas of Northern Spain « : | 
si _— oe ee ae oe | The author, who was leader of the People’s Party of 
@ Maps and Plans. 18s, net. | : : : 
nige we : South Tyrol until persecution compelled him to flee, | 
“ #"« Complete List post free on application, has written a striking history of the Fascist rule in his | 
‘s = ee eee ee native province which deserves to be read by all | 
is students of modern politics. 12s. 6d. net. | 
: FICTION | 
i ROGUE HERRIES. By Hucn WaLroe THE PROTESTANT | 
4 i 736 pages. tos. Gd. net. | 
he y 
TURN BACK THE LEAVES. ByE.M. DELAFIELD ETHIC AND THE SPIRIT | 
a ’ 5 
d. 7s. 6d. net. OF CAPITALISM 
ay THITEOAK . P . Rae: dean ge 
wd WHITEOAKS. By Mazo peta Rocne. 7s. 6d. net. By MAX WEBER. 
. ; | 
0 a a a ee Introduction by R. H. TAWNEY, M.A., D.Litt. | 
he WIND FROM THE WEST. By Pameia Hinxson | A brilliant analysis of the intimate relation between 
Ty 7s. 6d. net. Protestant ethics and scme of the leading features of 
modern industrialism. Ios. 6d. 
wt Three-and-Sixpenny Novels 
2 New and Recent Additions NOVIAL LEXIKE 
at i " 
in THE OPTIMIST. By E. M. DELariELp By Professor OTTO JESPERSEN. 
orn ZELLA SEES 2 =LF Z=LAFIE 
pils MESS - enpenaicegni By E. M. DELAaFIELD “A large and very interesting dictionary of Professor 
M. MESSALINA OF THE SUBURBS. Jespersen’s new language, Novial. It confirms the 
— By E. M. DELAFIELD view expressed in our review of the author’s earlier 
on POSSESSION By Mazo pvE ta RocuEe work, namely, that Novial is an advance on all other 
DELIGHT By Mazo bE La Rocne ye sa of Ge “aac” eal oi p= 
7 é. . 6d. net. 
on. JALNA. By Mazo DE LA RocHE —_ . 
“s 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
a MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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is quite eclipsed by its interest as an account of naval warfare. We 
do not believe in John Flint when he is on shore, either in Portugal 
or Plymouth; but he comes startlingly to life when he is on his tramp 
Blackbrook, or in the battle of Jutland. The Danger Zone should 
have a great success with a public a little sated with stories of the 
action on land. 


The Longer Bodies. By Guapys Mircuett. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Mitchell is so amusing a novelist that the reader is often tempted 
to forget or neglect the mystery of The Longer Bodies in enjoyment 
of the dialogue, or in watching old Mrs. Puddequet harass and harrow 
her great-nephews and nieces. Miss Mitchell’s favourite (and ours), 
the competent, incomparable Mrs. Bradley, comes into this story 
of the two mysterious deaths. Clues are plenty, and not too deceitful ; 
and the conclusion is exceptionally fair. A brilliant story, if a 
trifle too clever. 


St. Peter and the Profile. By Joun Norrn. Jarrold. 7s. 6d. 

This little novel by a conscientious humourist would wile away a 
journey on the tube very pleasantly. Its light-hearted fantasy 
is of the school of Locke rather than of Waugh, and the writing 
tinkles gaily without demanding too serious attention. The old 
portrait painter, the young lady and the suburban couple hover 
tremulously on the brink of reality, and that we hardly believe 
in them is not the least of their charm. 

Shrimps for Tea. By JosrerHine BLUMENFELD. Heinemann. 7s. 6d, 

Miss Blumenfeld’s sketches, of which this book contains twenty- 
seven, owe their existence, like so many others of their type, to 
Katherine Mansfield, and do not add a great deal to the technique 
which Katherine Mansfield made known; but they are pleasantly 
written, with a neat economy of words, and make easy reading, 
though it is unwise to devour too many of them in succession. Most 
have a slightly ironic touch, and deal, as does the one which gives 
its title to the book, of the pathetic aspirations and disappointments 
of the poor, the old, or the ugly; but some are pure pieces of 
description, and of these Communal Rain has a freshness of vision 
which makes it stand out from the others. Nettles and Long Grass 
has a touch of real horror. 


Blue Rum. 


This is emphatically a tale for the movies. It is packed with 
adventure: murder follows murder, thrill follows thrill. The 
heroes, in their flight from the Portuguese police, are swung in a 
damaged crate to the hold of a vessel soon to be ship-wrecked. 
They escape drowning to face the hostility of villains bootlegging 
the peculiarly vile concoction which gives its name to the book. 
There are buried boxes, secret documents, an enormous diamond, 
feted prisons, skeletons, precipitous ravines, and perilous exits 
in the dark from corpse-strewn garrets. The book is well written 
and has some admirably vivid descriptions both of Lisbon slums 
and Brazilian ravines; but there is no fine writing to spoil the 
yarn. 


By Ernest Souza. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Cinderella’s Country House. By Mrs. G. P. Lea. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Lea can—at times—be almost as gloriously silly as Mr. P.G. 
Wodehouse. But having produced some cheerful inanity which 
compels a giggle she nearly always seeks to go one better and, 
in so doing, over-reaches herself. She has hit on a good idea for 
her last novel and she makes good play with it, but en gros as 
well as en detail her tendency is to err by over-emphasis. 
Cinderella’s tyrant brothers and their wooden wives are quite 
incredible. The family servants, on the other hand, in spite of 
the tiresome and unconvincing cockney of the servants’ hall, 
carry conviction. The most amusing character in the book is 
Lilias, an irresponsible, slangy, young madam whose pranks and 
flirtations sometimes make us yawn, but who can occasionally 
talk nonsense with a very engaging insouciance. 


Anecdote of Youth. By Tosras Kinc. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. King’s unsophisticated story of the twins, Dandy and Tonia, 
suffers from a curious lack of certainty. It is a surprise, and not a 
legitimate one, when the book ends with the failure both of Dandy 
and Tonia’s love-affairs. It needs a novelist of much greater skill 
to render plausible the relationship between the brother and sister, 
and Mr. King does not give it the force which would explain their 
abandonment of other friendships. Dandy merely seems the ordinary, 
rather bullying elder brother. The best part of the book is the walking- 
tour in Switzerland, which is described with affection and vivacity. 


Backdoor Guest. 


Mr. Kerr, the son of Scottish working folk, started life as a butcher's 
boy, but gave it up to go to sea. He ‘* jumped” his steamers when 
**fed-up,” and wandered round seeing life. His fellow-bums dubbed 
him a “ smart Alec,”’ but treated him for the most part with toleration. 
He had—and has—an itch to write. Backdoor Guest is a description 
of life as dish-washer, beer-brewer, cook on a Great Lakes steamer, 
window-cleaner, and hobo. There is much that is tiresome in the 
book : deliberate facetiousness, pertness, and posing; but the chapter 
called ** A Sailor’s Paradise,” in which he lays aside his cap and bells 
and gives a straightforward account of conditions on a lake steamer, 
shows that he can write both sensibly and effectively. Even the 
other chapters, with their deliberate sprightliness and their uneasy 


strutting, somehow convey an impression of a man beneath, whom we 
can respect. 


By Lennox Kerr. Constable. 6s. 





How Faultless the Nymph! 
7s. 6d. 


The faults of “ faultless’’ Sylvia are very clearly seen by 
Mr. (or Mrs.) Logan; she and her downright cousin Joan are 
characters likely to make the reader exclaim: ‘‘ How like So-and- 
So, and So-and-So.’’ (The men are much less lifelike.) The 
construction of the book is amateurish and the writing is spattered 
with clichés, but the author has a genuine talent for making girls 
and young women come alive. 


By Duncan Locan. Herbert Joseph, 


’ 


Across Iceland. By O. M. Cuarpman. Lane. 15s. 


Mrs. Chapman can be said to have supplied a Jack: here is an 
account of Iceland as it is to-day—her journey was made last 
year—while a brief table of dates gives the reader the most 
important facts in the great island’s past. Iceland is Denmark’s 
Ireland, though the differences between the two countries have 
never been so bitter as those between England and Ireland. 
Mrs. Chapman appreciated the people, and has more than 
ordinary praise to pay to their extraordinary hospitality. The 
book is illustrated by good photographs and eight colour plates 
from the artist’s water-colours. 


Broncho. By R. Batu. Country Life. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Armour’s excellent illustrations—pencil, pen and ink and 
water drawings reproduced with astonishing fidelity—would alone 
make the book a delight, but Mr. Ball, though he is very unpre- 
tentious in style, has done his part too very well, and in its 


way Broncho should rival the success of that little masterpiece 
Black Beauty. 


Kings, Courts and Society. Jarrolds. 18s. 

A book of gossip, not more vulgar than most books of the kind, nor 
much worse written. It is all, however, very trivial chatter about 
people in society, people who wanted to be in society, people who had 
been in gaol, and people who ought to have been in gaol. Of the 


particular atmosphere of Edwardian London the author gives us 
nothing. 


Rudyard Kipling. By R. Tuurston Hopkins. Palmer. 5s. 
Anything in the nature of a biography of Rudyard Kipling was 
bound to be interesting, and, as regards materials, Mr. Hopkins’s 
** story ”? is not disappointing. There is an intrinsic interest in 
Kipling’s life at school, in London and in his Sussex home; but 
it is even more interesting to consider his work in the light of 
such biographical knowledge as may be gathered here. Few 
critics would attempt to deny that Kipling possesses genius, that 
he has considerable mastery of language, and at times achieves 
excellence both in prose and verse. Few, however, will be able to 
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and watch completed work grow. 
Don’t wait longer. The Remington Portable is 
so essential that you should get one to-day. 
Seven special convenience and speed features. 
Complete in travelling case only 14 guineas—or one 
guinea down and balance by deferred payments. 
Write now for folder P.N.S. and full particulars. 
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MENTAL 
RADIO 


Does It Work ? 
by 


UPTON SINCLAIR 
Astonishing, and indeed terrifying, 
experiments in telepathy made by 
Sinclair and his wife. 278 illustrations. 

8/6 net. 





NEW NOVELS 7/6 
MOUNTAIN CITY 


By Upton Sinclair 


W.A.A.C. 


(5th edition) 
Anonymous 


PAINTED VEILS 


By Fames Huneker 


VENUS ON WHEELS 


By Maurice Dekobra 


HUMOROUS STORIES 
By Psi Pain 
T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
LONDON 
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Bright Intervals 


NANCY HOYT 


“Miss Nancy Hoyt writes well and sym- 
pathetically and with an infectious gaiety. 
Indeed, the love story of Lydia Stephanyi 
Graeme and its rapidly changing background 
of London, Paris and New York, is an 
unusually entertaining light novel. Miss 
Hoyt’s characters, moreover, from a day’s 
acquaintance to Lydia herself, are every one 
of them real people drawn with care and 
perception.” Times Lit, Supp. 


“¢ Bright Intervals’ is a little joy..... the 
whole book ripples with vitality. It is beau- 
tifully upholstered. Everyone wears the 
most ravishing clothes. The characters enjoy 
heavenly baths with all the nicest toilet 
accoutrements, and eat ambrosial meals 
and drink champagne as sparkling as 
Miss Hoyt’s dialogue. This may not 
be an elevated form of literature, 
but it is a delightful entertain- 
ment.” Daily News 


At all libraries 
and bookshops 
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JUST OUT. 3/6 EDITION OF THE LATEST NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ The Key Above the Door.” 


By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net. 
A fascinating story of the Highlands, in which romance, humour, 
whimsical philosophy, and sport abound. 
The Spectator says :—“ The Small Dark Man behaves exquisitely and 
ridiculously and we accept all his actions as those of afriend. We 


delight in bis songs and his fighting. One of the freshest books it has 
ever been our joy to read.” 


9 
AT THE BACK O’ BEYOND 
Being the adventures of Captain Reginald. 
By RICHARD REMNANT 7/6 net. 
Weary with the pleasured round of England's leisured class, Captain Reginald 
Rymington seeks adventure in sun-struck Hindustan. For five years he dices 
with Death, pitting his iron nerve and courage against the Last Enemy. 


KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 3/6 net 
“As a record in fictional form, above all as a study of Charles Edward, it is 
admirable. e get a striking impression of Charles written from a singularly 
impartial point of view."— Times. 
SCOTLAND'S HEIR: Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie 


By WINIFRED DUKE. 3/6 net 
SIR JOHN ROSS says :—"* One of the finest historical novels in the language.” 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER 
By JOHN FOSTER. 3/6 net 


Deals with the entrancing period of “ The Forty-Five,” and, as its title indicates, 
is full of adventure and romance. 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3/6 net 
os A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie. 
Dear Mr. Walsh.—I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three 
cheers.—Yours sincerely (Signed) J. M. BARRIE.” 


WHILE RIVERS RUN 
By MAURICE WALSH. 2/6 net 
Punch says—‘* Mr. Welsh's second novel has given me genuine entertainment. 
story whose characters are gloriously alive.” 


Popular Editions of HOLIDAY BOOKS 
4/6 net. All beautifully illustrated. 
IONA: AND SOME SATELLITES By Tuomas Hannan, F.S.A.Scot. 4/6 net. 


WILD DRUMALBAIN : or The Road to Meggernie and Glencoe. 
By Atasoain ALpIN MacGrecor. 4/6 net. 


OVER THE SEA TO SKYE By Ataspair AvpIn MacGrecor. 


4/6 net. 
BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES By Atasparr ALPIN MacGrecor. 4/6 net. 
THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND By Artuur Grant. 4/6 net. 


At all Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Libraries. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Sq., London, W.1, and Edinburgh 
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echo Mr. Hopkins’s rather exaggerated praise, any more than they 
will share his appreciation of Kipling’s ‘“ romantic Toryism.” A 
closer acquaintance with Kipling’s life confirms one in the opinion 
that, when not his own enemy, he was a victim first of educational 
system and afterwards of mass psychology. A popular writer is 
constantly in danger of allowing himself to become the speaking 
medium of mere multitude, and so failing in the end to be repre- 
sentative of anything worth while either in aristocracy or 
democracy. He who would be the better voice of the greater number 
must be able to get outside himself, and he must also be able, in spirit 
as in body, to withdraw from the mob. 


The Life of John Xavier Merriman. 


Constable. 18s. 


The most eminent Parliamentarian of South Africa came of 
Wiltshire stock, went out to the Cape in his early teens, and 
then, after two years at Radley and three in a City office, settled 
at Capetown in 1862. Merriman was then twenty-one. By 1869 he 
was a member of the Cape Parliament, and there he remained, with 
one short interval, for fifty-five years. He was a man of striking 
appearance and fine talents for public life, of eloquence and 
immense energy, and he had a decided gift for controversy, which 
he exercised first in the seventies against J. A. Froude, as the envoy of 
Lord Carnarvon, then Colonial Secretary, on behalf of a Federated 
South Africa. Merriman even then was inclining towards a 
unitary constitution, which did not come until thirty years later. 
He was a friend and admirer of Rhodes, but was in opposi- 
tion to him before the Jameson Raid and thereafter, of course, 
was a leading antagonist. After the Boer War South Africa was 
controlled by influences with which he had no sympathy. To 
a strong Victorian Liberal such as he, Milnerism could make no 
appeal. In 1908 Merriman became Prime Minister of the Cape, 
and in that capacity summoned the Convention out of which came 
the Union of South Africa. He lived until 1926. Sir Perceval 
Laurence has told his story in detail. His book, indeed, is 
a political history of Cape Colony covering the crowded half- 
century that divides Disraeli and Bartle Frere from Smuts and 
Herzog. 


By Sir Percevat LAuRENCE. 


Women Under Primitive Buddhism: Laywomen and Almswomen. 
I. B. Horner. Routledge. 15s. 

In this interesting inquiry into the general status of women in 
India immediately prior to the rise of Buddhism, and during the 
active years of Buddhist propaganda, it is discovered that the 
position of woman was considerably improved by the position 
officially accorded to the almswoman among the preachers of the 
new religion. For the first time in Indian history the unmarried 
woman was granted a form of self-expression, and given an 
honoured place in the life of the community, and it would seem 
that this status of the religiceuse was in one way and another 
reflected in the status of women generally; Miss Horner deals 
at length with the life and work of the Buddhist Almswoman, 
who was at once a dedicated nun and a wandering preacher of 
the faith. In a preliminary survey of Indian womanhood 
Miss Horner refers to the curious precedence accorded not to 
woman, but to the word ‘‘ woman ”’ in Pali literature, in which 
the phrases, women and men, mother and father are continually 
met with. Miss Horner believes this precedence to be a vestige 
of a forgotten matriarchy rather than a stylistic convention 
equivalent to our ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen.’’ The book is a 
valuable footnote to the history of Indian religion. 

African Drums. 

The Victorian generations are slipping away, and_ here 
probably we have one of the last books to be published dealing 
at first hand with the untamed Africa that Stanley traversed, a 
country in which men worked and traded at their peril, with 
cannibals for neighbours, pestilence as a commonplace, and the 
local cemetery as their probable destination. We are all 
anthropologists now, and Dr. Puleston’s accounts of the tribes 
with whom he fought and traded in the eighties and nineties of 
the last century have the scientific naivety of their time and 
origin. But what they lack in detailed analysis they make up 
in gusto of relation; and whether Dr. Puleston is describing a 
witch-hunt, or a great ceremonial war dance, or a fight in the 
African jungle, or the more peaceful bickering in the store, we 
have the sense of being actually present. Dr. Puleston is an 
Englishman living in the United States, and he says that although 
he has no homesickness for England, there are times when an 
almost irresistible desire to revisit Africa sweeps over him; for 
even though he fully recalls all the hardship and loneliness and 
danger he suffered during his fourteen years’ residence in the 
Congo region, the drums he hated call him back. 


By 


By Frep Putestron. Gollancz. 15s. 


The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. 
An Essay in Correlation. By L. T. Hosnousr, G. C. WHEELER, 


and M. GinssperG. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. 
The authors of this investigation into the relation between 


social and political institutions and stages of economic culture are 
to be congratulated for the theories they found upon it. Ran- 
sacking the data of anthropology for their material, they first 
divide the simpler peoples into eight economic categories; these 
categories are further defined by the shelters, houses, and arte- 
facts of the peoples. Taking these eight categories as accepted, 
they are then submitted to a series of statistical analysis with 
regard to government, justice; family (kinship and_type of 
marriage); war and social structure; and prosperity. The inci- 
dence of cannibalism, infanticide and human sacrifice is also 
tabulated. The tables are most ingeniously ccntrived, and the 


er 


results arrived at do demonstrate that social and political instity- 
tions advance more or less consistently with improved economic con- 
ditions. The anomalies encountered seem as a rule to be due to the 
necessity of including peoples differing widely in what may be 
called spiritual qualities in the categories to which their economic 
status allots them. The arrangement of the evidence in every 
case, however, leaves nothing to be desired. The two tables of 
the peoples dealt with in respect of their law and marriage 
customs are models of their kind. 


The Archeology of Middlesex and London. By C. E. 


VULLIAMy, 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


In his opening chapter Mr. Vulliamy claims for Middlesex that 
although, after Rutland, it is the smallest of our counties, it contains 
within its borders more that is of interest, and in some respects a 
greater variety and abundance of archeological material, than any 
other district of equivalent size in the whole of Britain. The record of 
the finds that have been made more than bears out his contention. 
From the earliest times of weapon-using man, Middlesex has been the 
scene of his activities. Here paleolithic man hunted and neolithic 
man established himself, to be absorbed in the Bronze Age and Iron 
Age cultures. Here came Roman and Saxon and Dane and Norman, 
and there are few periods known to archeology that are not in some 
sort represented. It is the merit of the book that it lets us see the 
archeological finds in their original setting, and gives the lay-reader 
just that initiation into the history and pre-history of the county 
that, in turn, gives meaning and interest to the artifacts bequeathed 
to us by our ancestors. These things are heirlooms, for, if we may 
not count the knappers of the earlier paleolithis among our forebears, 
from the neolithic age till to-day, though there have been conquests 
and slaughters, there has never probably been a complete extermination 
of any of the peoples whose handicrafts are here pictured and described. 
A History of Indian Taxation. By 


PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA, 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Banerjea reminds us in his preface that, amid all the mighty 
sum of books on the Indian revenue administration, there has 
hitherto been no systematic historical survey available. This is 
curious, for the subject is very important and, to students of a 
certain type, fascinating. Dr. Banerjea’s book, which is published 
for the University of Calcutta, covers the whole elaborate machinery 
of Indian taxation: the land revenue (most famous of all systems 
of State landlordism), the Excise and licences, the income tax, 
and the salt monopoly. Upon this last, lately become a matter 
of sensational news interest, there is a full and clear chapter 
which may be commended as the best available summary of the 
problem from the beginnings of the East India Company’s revenue 
policy to the Gandhi crusade. 


THE MUSEUM 
GALLERIES 


(Studios) 
TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 3932. TELEGRAMS : MUSEUMGAL 


53 Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane, London, W.C.2 


WILLIAM HOGARTH 
1697-1764 


The Museum Galleries have pleasure in announc- 
ing that they have now ready the Miniatures in 
Colour together with the Prospectus of Hogarth’s 
Famous Series, ““*THE RAKE’S PROGRESS” 
and “ THE ELECTION,” consisting of twelve 
engraved plates in Stipple, the impressions from 
which are to be in Colour. Mr. E. Jackson 
Stodart has been engaged on the work for the 
last three years, and it is not expected that the 
series will be completed until 1935. Impressions 
from the first plate will be issued to Subscribers 
between June and September next. The 
Series being very rapidly subscribed, you are 
advised to send for the Illustrated Prospectus 
now, which will be sent you on application. 











x New Statesman (28/6/30) 
Gentlemen, 


Please send me particulars of the Hogarth Series 
together with the Prospectus and Miniatures in colour. 
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THE 
WORLD OF YOUTH 
SERIES 


First volumes now ready. 


GREAT SONS 
OF GREECE 


By F. J. GOULD 


The stories of some of the Grecian 
Heroes immortalised by Plutarch 
are here re-told by one whose 
many books for the young have 
been circulated in thousands all 
over the world. 


8 Illustrations by 
Walter Crane and C. G. Dixon. 


TEMPLE BELLS 


Or, THE FAITHS OF MANY LANDS 
By E. ROYSTON PIKE 

“Temple Bells” is an attempt to present in picturesque lan- 
guage a thoroughly impartial account of the great religions of the 
world, paying particular attention to their founders, but touching 
also on their history and distinctive doctrines. Although written 
primarily for young people, the book should serve as an intro- 
duction for all who are desirous of entering upon the study of a 
fascinating and important subject. 19 Illustrations. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD 
By R. McMILLAN 

A new and revised edition of a book which, written originally by 

an old scientist for a young Australian girl who had become 

curious about the “‘ how,” “ why,” and “when” of the universe, 

has secured wide popularity as an easy and very readable intro- 

duction to modern science. 11 Illustrations. 








EACH VOLUME 1/6 BOUND IN CLOTH. 
160 PAGES. COLOURED WRAPPER. 
net 


Lonvon,; Watts & Co.,Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., E.C.4 




















Become acquainted with the place 
you intend to visit and so 
increase your enjoyment 











Foyles can supply the books. Call and inspect the comprehensive stock of 
books in Foyles Travel Dent. :If unable to do so, write asking for either 
Catalogue of Dept. 16, Part I. (all countries outside Europe), or Catalogue 
of Dept. 16, Part IT. (all the countries of Europe, with large Sections for 


England, Scotland and Ireland). Either or both parts will be sent gratis 
and post free on application. 
There is a Special Department for Books 
on Sports (Dept. 8), Catalogue Gratis. 
Foyles also issue the only Descriptive Guide to Books on the Sea (including 
Yachting) for the lover of Ships, Yachts, and Sea Adventure. The Guide will 
be sent free of charge. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


Charing Cross Road, London W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310) 
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BEFORE GOING TO SWITZERLAND 


obtain a copy of Sir Frank Fox’s beautiful Book 


9” x 6”, 197 pages. 32 beautiful 66 9 
full-page illustrations in colour. 
With a Sketch Map. 


This book gives an account of the natural beauties of the Swiss countryside; 





























SAVE POSTAGE BY ORDER- sketches the history of the Swiss people from the earliest times; and describes 

ING AND COLLECTING their present-day industries, recreations, and beliefs. 

bes on ade wae Published at 15 - Offered at 7/§ By post 8/3 

station nooxsraor | W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD 
W. H. SMITH & SON. ; : , 


1250 BOOKSHOPS AND RAILWAY STATION BOOKSTALLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Paris.] Head Office: Strand House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2. [Brussels. 





JUST OUT. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


THE SURE SHIELD OF THE EMPIRE. 
By GEOFFREY PARRATT 


With a Foreword by 
VicE-ADMIRAL J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.v.O. 
With many half-tone plates and diagrams. 
Cloth boards, 7s. 6d, net. 


An account in a refreshing style of the Navy from early times—its functions, 
deeds, modern development, weapons, and its work in the Great War, 


CHILD SLAVERY IN HONG KONG. The Mui Tsai 
System. By Lt.-Compr. and Mrs. H. L. HasLewoop. 2s. 6d. net. 


A personal narrative describing the efforts, unfortunately unsuccessful so far, 
to abolish domestic slavery in Hong Kong. 


The Sheldon Press ppcpe yaw haeaaaay London, W.C. 


Lists post free. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


HE principal works recorded this month are two string 

i quartets by Mozart: A Quartet in G major (K 387), 

played by the Léner Quartet (Col., four 12-in. discs, 
LX 24-27) and the Quartet in D minor, played by the 
Flonzaley Quartet (H.M.V., two 12-in. discs, red label, DB 
1357 and 1358). Both these are to be recommended. 

Among the orchestral recordings there is a fine one of 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde ”’ Overture, played by Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent and orchestra (H.M.V., two 12-in. discs, C 1873 and 
1874). This overture takes three sides only, and the fourth is 
taken up with a recording of Brahms’s Hungarian Dance 
No. 2. 

A particularly fine recording is that of Mendelssohn’s Over- 
ture and Wedding March from A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
played by Dr. Leo Blech and the Berlin State Opera House 
Orchestra (H.M.V., two 12-in. discs, C 1883 and 1884). I 
strongly recommend this record. 


* * * 


There are not many operatic records, but there is one of 
conspicuous merit, namely, ‘‘ Mira d’acerbe lagrime ”’ and 
** Vivra! contende il giubilo”’ from Verdi’s Il Trovatore, 
sung by Tina Poli Rindaccio and G. Inghilleri (Parlophone, 
one 12-in. disc, R 20110). The singing of these two duets is a 
model of clear enunciation and vigorous phrasing, and the 
music is superb stuff, 

Another good operatic record that will please many is 
the ‘*‘ Flower Song ”’ from Carmen and “ All hail thou dwell- 
ing ’’ from Faust, sung in French by M. Micheletti with G. 
Cloéz conducting the Paris Opera Comique Orchestra (Parlo- 
phone, one 12-in. disc, E 10999). It is a pity to have 
such a fine singer as Conchita Supervia recording only the 
Dance Duet with Ines Ferraria from Humperdinck’s Hdnsel 
und Gretel (Parlophone, one 12-in. disc, R 20111), but she 
seems to have thought so herself, for she does not persist in 
it on the second side of the disc but breaks out into a solo 
aria of entirely different authorship. Madame Supervia has 
a voice of quite unusual character and beauty, and is a finely 
cultivated singer, so it is to be hoped that the Parlophone 
Company will take care to record her in some really good 
operatic music—in Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti and Verdi, for 
example. 

Other vocal records that will give pleasure are: ‘ St. 
Patrick’s Prayer’’ and the Hallelujah from Beethoven’s 
** Mount of Olives,’”’ sung by the choir of the Temple Church 
(H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, C 1878), and the Don Cossacks 
Choir in several Russian songs (Col., one 12-in. dise, DX 51). 
The Cossacks unfortunately, however, record only the noisiest 
and most blatant pieces of their repertory. I personally 
greatly prefer the singing of the boys of the Temple Choir. 

* * * 


Among the miscellaneous recordings are two delightful 
harpsichord solos, Toccatina by Scarlatti, and Pastorale 
Variations with Cadenza by Mozart, played by Madame 
Regina Patorni-Casadesus (Col., one 12-in. disc, DX 53). 

I cannot strongly recommend Dr. Bullock’s recording of 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor on the organ of West- 
minster Abbey, for in common with most English organists 
he does not phrase with that lucidity and breadth essential to 
first-rate Bach playing. Organ playing on modern instru- 
ments has become the least essentially musicianly of all 
instrumental playing. It is a pity, for this is a magnificent 
work of Bach’s. 

There is nothing wrong with the phrasing of Casals in 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, No. 2, and Prelude 
(H.M.V., red label, one 12-in. disc, DB 966), and Mark Ham- 
bourg is acceptable in Debussy’s ‘‘ Plue que lente ’’ Valse 
and Chopin’s Valse in A minor (H.M.V., one 12-in. disc, 
C 1892). That effective executant Mr. Arthur de Greef 
records four pieces by Grieg, ‘‘ Ariette,’’ ‘“‘ To the Spring,”’ 
** Feuille d’Album,”’ and ‘ Papillon’? (H.M.V., one 12-in. 
dise, D 1825), which are pleasant trifles. 

I should like to recommend “ Serenata” and “ Bolero 
Classique,’””’ sung by La Argentina with orchestra and 
castanets (Parlophone, one 10-in. disc, R 650). This is really 
excellent of its kind. Also Johann Strauss’s ‘‘ Roses of the 
South Waltz,’’ played by Bruno Walter and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Col., one 12-in. disc, LX 28). 

* * * 


Of the dance records, ‘‘ Smiling Irish Eyes ’’ (Edison Bell 
Radio, 1331), ‘‘ Coon Town Wedding,”’ sung by G. H. Elliott, 
with coloured singers (Edison Bell Radio, 1340), ‘‘ Molly,’’ 
“Like a Breath of Springtime” waltzes (Imperial, 
No. 22265) and ‘‘ Watching my Dreams Go By,’ fox-trot 
(Imperial, No. 2267), are the best. G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE CAPACITY TO ACCELERATE 


N his Lure cf Speed Sir Henry Segrave remarked rather 
I cryptically that it is the hall-mark of a good driver always 
to have “plenty of engine” available. One puzzled 
student inquired rather angrily how he could have more engine 
in hand than the manufacturers had given him. Sir Henry, 
of course, meant that in an emergency the good driver sees that 
he retains at all costs the ability to accelerate. Good brakes 
in perfect order endow us with the capacity to decelerate—with 
my own car in proper tune it is always possible to stub the front 
passenger’s nose against the windscreen, unless he or she is holding 
very tight to some fixed object. The steering lock allows one to 
swerve violently in either direction. Given in addition the 
capacity to accelerate, the driver will possess the maximum 
mastery over his car when a child, or an old lady, or a badly- 
handled vehicle creates any sudden emergency. This capacity 
to accelerate depends primarily on the car’s ratio of power to 
weight; a Bentley has supreme acceleration because it is light 
in weight proportionately to the enormous horse-power of its 
engine. But even a Bentley can accelerate much faster on 
third gear than on fourth, and faster still for a few yards on first 
or second gear. The minimum capacity to accelerate is identified 
when we imagine a 7-h.p. car, laden with four stout people, 
pulling very stolidly up a steep hill on top gear; if it is nearly 
time to change to second gear, the car may be devoid of any 
capacity to accelerate at all. So for people who cannot afford 
very high-powered cars, Sir Henry’s maxim indicates that 
whenever there are possibilities of trouble the driver should be 
on one of his lower gears—second with a three-speed car, 
and third (if not second) with a four-speed car. 
* % * 

This sound teaching is in direct contrastZwith{the bad driver's 
idiotic habit of hanging on to his top gear at all costs,’and of 
boasting what his car will do on top gear. The commonest 
blunder of the kind occurs in overtaking another car on a curving 
road. The road, perhaps, is barely wide enough for two cars 
abreast. It is 400 yards to the blind point of the next gentle 
curve. Jones is driving behind Brown and elects to overtake 
Brown. If he is a fool, he will make the attempt on top gear. 
If both of them are doing 40 miles an hour, the two cars will be 
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abreast for many yards, since Jones’s acceleration from 40 to 60 
on top gear is very slow. Meanwhile Smith appears from around 
the curve at 60 miles an hour, he also being rather a fool; and 
a triple collision occurs. If Jones had been wise, he would never 
attempt to overtake another car at 40 m.p.h. until he could see 
clear road for at least a mile ahead; but he has doubled his 
idiocy by failing to change down to third gear; for he can do 
55 m.p.h. on third, and his acceleration rate on third is double 
his acceleration rate on top. Thus a change down to third 
would have reduced very appreciably the danger period, during 
which both cars are abreast in a road just wide enough to hold 
them both. The man who wishes to overtake along curving 
roads any vehicle faster than a Trojan van, should either drive 
a sports car with four speeds and a high power-to-weight ratio ; 
or else he should use four speeds, and do all his overtaking on 
third gear and with great caution and restraint. Owners of 
low-powered three-speed touring cars should never overtake 
other cars, but accommodate themselves to the conventional 
speed of the traffic stream. 
* * * 

Similar reasoning applies to city traffic, blind cross-roads, 
passing clumps of school-children, and all other road conditions 
where emergencies can arise with lightning suddenness. The 
ability to make a car jump a few yards with real ferocity is 
frequently the only or the easiest solution of an imbroglio. Any 
car in the world can jump better on its lower gears; a standard 
touring car cannot jump at all, except on a low gear. We are 
always meeting drivers who are not in a position to modify 
their intentions substantially, and, having struck out some 
foolish line of action, can do nothing but persist with it and look 
frightened. Quite often a crashing acceleration is the easiest 
method of clearing a piece of road for them. From the safety 
standpoint acceleration is almost as important as the swift use 
of powerful brakes. 

It is possible that many drivers realise these facts, but fail to 
utilise them because they shirk the job of changing down from 
top to third or top to second when the car is travelling fast. 
But the double-clutch method of gear-changing permits such 
freak changes to be made with ease and silence after a very little 
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this trade depression continues and is accentuated. We are already 
finding the demand for housing and office accommodation is not so 
keen as it was. Owing to the appalling direct taxation, people wil] 
not be able to afford to pay the rents they have been paying, and 
some reduction in rents and increase in unlets may follow, 


¥ * * 


Obviously, however hard hit people are, they have to fulfil 


the conditions of their existing leases, but apart from sub- 


letting (which in hard times is not very practicable) as soon 
as their lease has expired they move into cheaper premises, 
This applies to both businesses and private persons, and the 
longer the present depression in the price of commodities 
lasts, the more protracted will these difficulties be. These 
pessimistic remarks do not necessarily apply to the stock 
markets, which usually discount the future, and when things 
turn there, we are likely to see a sharp upward movement, 
as exaggerated, maybe, as the present downward tendency, 


* * * 


Like one or two of the American banks, the Royal Bank of 
Canada employs a _ distinguished economist, and _ issues 
periodical circulars embodying research. In the last circular 
to hand, some interesting indications are given as to the 
growth of Canadian investments abroad. It is stated that 
this movement has resulted in nearly one billion dollars in 
Canadian investments abroad and the repurchase of more 
than 500 million dollars’ worth of Canadian securities which 
were owned in other countries. In other words, Canada—on 
a much smaller scale, of course—is following the U.S.A. in 
the matter of gradually acquiring from European investors 
their holdings of its securities. This does not mean, however, 
that the inflow of foreign capital has ceased. It is estimated 
that there is now over six billion dollars of outside capital 
invested in Canada out of the total national wealth, which is 
estimated at about thirty billion dollars. During the past 
four years it is estimated that British investments in Canada 
have amounted to approximately 30 million dollars a year, 
and United States investments in the Dominion have aggre- 
vated about 180 million dollars per annum. Of the 6,150 
million dollars of outside capital, the U.S.A. now holds about 
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practice. Of course, if a car is only capable of 40 m.p.h. on 
second or third gear, any attempt to engage that gear with the 
car travelling at 50 m.p.h. is likely to produce disasters. But if 
a car can do 40 m.p.h. on second, and is travelling at 40 m.p.h. 
on top, a good driver can change down smoothly and silently 
(apart from an engine bellow) at that speed from top to second. 
The procedure is quite simple : 
(i) Shut the throttle. 
(ii) Declutch. 
(iii) Move gear lever into neutral. 
(iv) Re-engage clutch. 
(v) Open the throttle very wide. 
(vi) Declutch. 
(vii) Move gear lever into second. 
(viii) Re-engage clutch. 
The most difficult example of this freak change will occur when a 
fast-travelling car with weak brakes is suddenly faced by a steep 
descent, on which a driver desires to get into bottom gear, as a 
safeguard. I have achieved this three times in my driving 
experience without a sign of mechanical noise; and I was once 
passenger in an Alpine trial when a famous driver performed the 
feat magnificently when a route arrow suddenly deflected him 
down a hair-raising goat track when he was attempting to recover 
lost time. R. E. Davipson. 


3,650 millions; Great Britain 2,250 millions, and_ other 
countries 250 millions. As regards Canadian investments 
abroad, the same authority states that these consist of 
350 million dollars in the U.S.A., 250 millions in Great 
Sritain, and 200 millions in other countries. An impressive 
list is given of Canadian undertakings, the control of which 
as gradually been acquired by Canadian investors from 
British and American holders. In common with all large 
producers of raw material, Canada has had a setback this 
last year, but the foregoing figures show clearly enough that 
she is following the United States and will gradually 
transform herself from a debtor country to a creditor country. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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THE CITY 


HE full effects of the Hatry smash and other un- 
pleasant happenings of last autumn have not yet been 
experienced, for in some directions they operate very 

slowly, albeit none the less surely. At the annual meeting of 
the City and West End Properties, Limited, the Chairman, 
referring to the fact that the company’s investments outside 
its properties showed a tendency to increase, stated that he 
would like to see the company become as much an investment 
trust as a property-owning company, and in support of this 
statement he sounded the following note of warning: 

I want to end with a note of warning and suggestion. In all 
periods of depression and of improvement in trade owners of property 
are the last to be affected. This country is going through a period of 
almost unexampled depression, coupled with costs of social services 
and of taxation unexampled in the history of this or of any other 
country. This has been caused largely, as you know, by the enormous 
sums at present being distributed in doles to the unemployed, the 
number of whom has increased to the 1,750,000 mark, and that at a 
period of the year when unemployment should be decreasing. 

As property owners we have not vet felt the effects of the present 
depression, but that is a matter that will inevitably come upon us if 
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